








THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, JANUARY 5, 1905 


Votume XXXVIII 


THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

The year opens with a most encouraging outlook 
in the iron trade. While anticipation of prosperous 
conditions in 1905 has already figured prominently in 
the market, both in tonnage and in price advances, 
there are good reasons for expecting tangible evidences 
early in the year, that consumption is to be maintained 
on a considerable level above the record for 190}. 
Railroad buying has been good, but the expectations 
of the iron trade are set on a much larger volume of 
business from that source, in view of the plans for 
offering in the near future some hundreds of millions 
of bonds, estimates running as high as one billion. 
With the crops of 1904 valued at $1,400,000,000, or 
about $400,000,000 more than for the preceding year, 
the financial world is not staggered by these plans of 
the railroads, and the iron trade has history for its 
guaranty that much of the proceeds of all such secur- 
ity issues will be invested in the products of mills and 
metal-working shops. 

In sharp contrast with the opening of 1904, when 
pig iron consumption was at the rate of 10,000,000 to 
11,000,000 tons a year, the first week of 1905 finds 
consumption at a yearly rate above 19,000,000 tons, 
or greater than has been maintained for any singie 
year. And at that the industries depending upon blast 
furnaces and rolling mills are not operating at the 
capacity quite certain to be engaged when the season 
of outdoor work opens. 

The feature of the week in pig iron is that while 
as a rule buyers are not now in the market, several 
large consumers have been willing to contract. [n 
the closing days of the old year a considerable ton- 
nage of basic and low-phosphorus pig iron was placed 
with Eastern furnaces, in addition to several large 
lots of foundry iron, and in the Central West a few 
large consumers have been buyers of foundry and mal- 
leable pig iron. In the Chicago district local furnaces 
are quoting higher prices, and there is a disposition 
on the part of some Southern furnaces to advance 
quotations, in the face of the advantage Northern fur- 
naces already have. The Southern coke supply does 
not increase in the way that it must if more furnaces 
are to blow in. In the Central West, merchant fur- 
naces making iron for steel works are all active but 
one and the Steel Corporation will follow up the 
blowing in of the Neville Island stack by the early 
starting of two Donora furnaces. 

Higher raw materials are absorbing no small frac- 
tion of the advances furnacemen have secured recent- 


ly. Even with the record output of the Connellsville 
region, furnace coke has now advanced to $2.60 for 
the first half of this year and $3 has been paid on 
prompt shipments. Furnaces are making strenuous 
efforts to accumulate a stock against the car troubles 
that always increase with the winter’s advance. The 
Lake Superior ore situation has been canvassed in the 
past week at a meeting of the merchant interests. 
There will be no association in 1905, but sales already 
made have established the following as the basis which 
promises to be maintained for standard ores in the 
coming season: Old range Bessemer, $3.75; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.25; Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.00. 

The rail orders thus far booked for 1905 are up- 
wards of 700,000 tons, of which 250,000 tons is re- 
ported from the Chicago district. The mill at Enslev, 
Ala., is already full for the year and has lately refused 
business for 1905 delivery. With a further advance 
in light rails the re-rolling mills are better able to do 
business, but the price of re-rolling rails holds up also 
and is a great handicap. The only advance of the 
week is in merchant pipe, averaging about $1 a ton. 
It is significant that 1904 was a record year in output 
of wrought pipe—a circumstance that is not alone in 
indicating that the past twelvemonth has not been as 
unsatisfactory to some portions of the trade as the 
general impression would have it. Tin plate mills 
made a large output in 1904, but, as is well known, 
profits were not what they might have been. 

The generally full operation of mills and steel works 
through the holiday period is its own commentary on 
current conditions. Lighter products, as was the case 
throughout 1904, are keeping well up in production 
records, while in the heavier forms of finished steel 
there is now a very good backlog for roos—a larger 
tonnage ahead than in nearly two years. 





PITTSBURG.” 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review, 
429 Parx Buriprne, Jan. 4. 


Not since 1902 has a new year opened with brighter 
prospects for the iron and steel trade. Consumption in 
nearly all lines is at a record rate for the opening of a 
year, and the probabilities are that all tonnage records 
will be broken in the next twelve months. Owing to the 
holidav season the market has been quiet during the past 
ten days, but the outlook is bright for an early resump- 
tion of buying, consumers of pig iron and many kinds of 
finished material already showing a disposition to cover 
through the first half. A few local foundries have already 
covered through June at $17.10 Pittsburg, and in some 
cases higher for No. 2, while Bessemer is firm 
at $16.25 at the furnace for any delivery. Southern iron 
is firm at $13.50 Birmingham, for No. 2, but owing to the 
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difference in price in favor of the Northern product, 
there is little demand for Southern except where required 
for a mix. 

The year opens with nearly as large a rail tonnage 
booked as at this period last year, when a large amount 
was carried over, while the outlook for heavy buying 
during the next two months on the part of the railroads is 
bright. Steel car works are engaged at their utmost ca- 
pacity, the two companies in this district having orders 
on their books for approximately 30,000 cars. The heavy 
buying of cars insures a continued heavy tonnage for 
the plate mills, most of which are engaged at present, 
although the boiler and tank manufacturers are still back- 
ward with new orders. On steel bars all the large buyers 
are covered through the first half, while the iron mills 
are not anxious for future business, taking full advantage 
of the high prices now prevailing. Pipe production last 
year shattered all records, and the mills are beginning the 
new year with heavy tonnages on their books despite the 
winter season. There is also a revival of new enterprises 
which will result in much new work during the year, the 
rolling mill machinery manufacturers in this district al- 
ready having large orders on their books. 

The constantly increasing demand for both furnace and 
foundry coke has resulted in establishing new high prices, 
prompt furnace coke being quoted at $3, while for ship- 
meht through the first half $2.60 has been paid. Foundry 
coke for first half delivery is held at $3.25. The coke 
market continues to advance in the face of an increasing 
production which promises to exceed all records of the 
Connellsville region. The recent rains have replenished 
the water supplv and the operations are no longer handi- 
capped from this source. The car supply however continues 
bad and with continued cold weather will become worse. 
The railroads are new putting forth every effort to relieve 
the situation, but few of the roads having added to their 
equipment during the year, no improvement can _ be 
looked for during the remainder of the winter months, 
while the traffic managers of some of the largest roads en- 
tering this territory anticipate the greatest freight con- 
gestion this district has yet seen. 

Yesterday merchant pipe was advanced % point or $1 
a ton, while boiler tubing was reduced two points. The 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. has taken several 
large structural contracts totaling 8,000 tons. Another 
advance has also been made in light rails, and prices are 
reaching a point where the small independent rerolling 
mills can again afford to compete. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. has placed an order with the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works for 300 locomotives, making a total of 
325 ordered from this concern for delivery this year, 
while 200 additional locomotives will be built during the 
vear in the railroad company’s Juniata shops. 

Pig Iron.—The two Donora furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. will be in operation this week, while only one 
of the 16 furnaces of the Bessemer pig iron association 
is idle. Iron is being made in this aad the Valley districts 
at an unprecedented rate and the fact that there are no 
stock accumulations is ample proof that it is going into 
rapid consumption. There has been some buying of No. 
2 during the week for delivery through the first quarter 
and the first half. This iron was sold on the basis of 
$16.25 to $16.50 furnace. oessemer iron for any delivery 
is held at $16.25 furnace, but there has been little buying 
during the week. Southern No. 2 is firm at $13.50 Bir- 
mingham. Northern forge is strong at $16.35 to $16.50 
Pittsburg. We make the following quotations: 


ne cient cnedeneowecasneéeesedeneuen’ $16 10 to 16 25 
Sia ve Souk eb 0d 60-009 60060 6600 0608s 16 95 to 1710 
Teen is ewihine nh oes seekaend 18 00 to 18 25 
es ek lands aeated db bviverssabeve 17 85 to 17 85 
Gray Forge, iT in <kUvia sn Kemenininh dana Gobuaaees 16 85 to 16 50 
Basic, V. DCA cetdncesbeebeteneceebscereesvesces 15 75 to 16 00 
Basic, Pitteburg Tie lait hina w aldeeeniann sha éoe 16 60 to 16 85 
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Steel.— Premiums ranging from $2 to $3 a ton are being 
paid on billets and bars for delivery through the first 
quarter, while for delivery the first half premiums range 
from $1 to $1.50. There has been little buying through 
the week, however. We make the following quotations 
of official prices: Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 4 x 
4 in., and slabs, up to and including 0.25 carbon, $21, f o. 
b. mill, Pittsburg, with actual freight to points of delivery; 
0.26 and including 0.60 carbon, $1 advance, 0.61 to 1.00 
carbon, $2 advance. Billets smaller than 4 x 4 in., $2 ad- 
vance; sheet and tin bars, $23; cut bars, $23.50; forging 
billets, $23. Bessemer and open-hearth steel rods are held 
at $30.50 to $3r1. 

Rails and Track Material. Rail mills have orders on 
their books for close to 700,000 tons for delivery this year, 
while additional large orders are pending. Light rails have 
again been advanced $1 a ton and the early resumption 
of a large number of the rerolling mills is looked for. 
We make the following quotations: Fifty lb. and over 
500 tons, $28; car lots and less than soo tons, $30; less 
than car lots, $32; light rails, 16-lb., $26 to $27; 20 Ib., 
$25 to 26; 25 to 45 Ib., $23 to $24. Angle bars, 1.25c; 
spikes, 1.65c¢ to 1.70c. 

Ferro-Manganese.—_We quote domestic ferro, 80 per- 
cent, at $46 delivered in carload lots at buyer’s mill, any 
point east of the Mississippi. 

Muck Bar. ~There have been no transactions in muck 
iron during the week and prime bars are held at $28.25 
to $28.50 Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—The skelp market is quiet but firm. Grooved 
iron is held at 1.70c to 1.75c, and sheared at 1.80c 
Grooved steel is held at 1.50c to 1.55c and sheared at 
1.60c to 1.65c. 

Plates.—All the plate mills in this district report heavy 
specifications from the steel car plants in this vicinity 
The Allegheny plant of the Pressed Steel Car Co. is now 
operating in full for the first time in a year. We quote 
as follows: Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% to 14 in., in- 
clusive, 1.40c f. 0. b. mill Pittsburg; over 14 in. up to 100 
in., 1.50c. Extras are as follows per lb.; Flange and 
boiler steel, roc; marine, A. B. M. A., and ordinary fire 
box, 20c; still bottom, 30c; locomotive fire box, 50c; plates 
over 100 in. up to IIo in width, not less than 5c per 100 
lb. extra; plates 110 in. to 115 in. wide, not less than toc 
extra; I15 to 120 im., 15c extra; plates 120 in. to 125 in. 
wide, not less than 25c extra; plates, 125 in. to 130 in., not 
less than Soc extra; plates 130 in. wide, not less than $1 
extra; plates 3-16 in. thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 and 8, $3 
extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Five cents extra for less than car- 
loads. Terms net cash in 30 days, and for all points of 
delivery in the United States except the Pacifie Coast. 

Structural Material.—The McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Co. has received the following orders: D. L. & W. 
R. R., bridges, 5,000 tons; N. Y. C. & H. R. R., telegraph 
poles, 1,500 tons; Pennsylvania company, Chicago track 
elevation, 1,500 tons. We quote: Beams and chanhels up 
to 15 in., 1.50c; over I5 in., 1.60c; angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 
6, 1.50c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 1.55c; angles from 3 to 16 in., 
1.50c; universal and sheared plates, 6% to 14 in., inclusive, 
1.40C; over 14 in., I.50c base, 

Bars.—Specifications on steel bar contracts are un- 
usually heavy and all the local mills are operating in full. 
Demand for iron bars also continues heavy, although 
prices have not been changed during the week. We make 
the following quotations: Bar iron, 1.65c to 1.69%c Pitts- 
burg; hoops, 1.55c, and bands, 1.40c, both taking bar ex- 
tras. Bessemer steel bars, 1.40c; open-hearth steel bars, 
1.40c; plow and cultivator beams, 1.40c, net; channels, 
angles, zees and tees, under 3 in., 1.50c. The following 
differentials are maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 Ib. 
of a size and not less than 1,000 lb., 10 cents advance; 
less than 1,000 Ib. of a size, 30 cents advance. 
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Sheets.—Demand for sheets continues heavy and the 
mills are having no difficulty in securing business at the 
advanced prices. Both the mills of the independents and 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. are operating as 
they never did before and the consumption is at a tremen- 
dous rate. We quote as follows on black sheets, 500 
bundle lots and over: No. 30, 2.70c; No. 29, 2.60c; No. 28, 
2.30c; No. 27, 2.20c; Nos. 25-26, 2.15c; Nos. 23-24, 2.10¢; 
Nos. 18-20, 2.05c; No. 16, 2c; Nos. 12-14, 1.95c; No. 9, 
1.90c; No. 8, 1.85c. Galvanized: No. 30, 4.25¢; No. 29, 
3.75¢; No. 28, 3.35¢; No. 27, 3.15¢; Nos. 25-26, 2.95c; Nos 
23-24, 2.75; Nos. 18-20, 2.60; No. 16, 2.45¢c. 

Pipes and Tubes.—On January 3, merchant pipe was 
advanced % point, amounting to $1 a ton, while a reduc- 
tion of two points was made in boiler tubing. The pipe 
mills have large tonnages on their books despite the 
unfavorable season, and if the present rate of consump- 
tion continues through the year, last year’s record, the 
best yet made, will be broken. Discounts to consumers, 
carload lots, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to destination 
according to Tube Rate Book, are revised as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 





Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv 
% and % inch 68% 52% 66% 50% 
% to 6 inches 76% 66% 75 ti c 
% end % inch 72% 60% 70 18% 
7 to 12 inches. , 4 6 4 70 4% 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
% to 3% incl ; 61% 49% 59% 17% 
. ; z ee, ce ear x Z 
% to 4 inches ......... , , 65% 56% 66% 54% 
4% to 8 inches . 64'% 52% 625 0% 
Double extra strong plain ends, 42 to : oa 
8 inches 3 re i 57 46% 55% 44% 
MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, LESS CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER 
Steel Iron 
1 to 1% inches....... seas : ob neo scouube 48 45 
1% to 2% imches.........-.-- stile needs 60 45 
BH IMCRED 2 cccccccccccecs ramee sedetaveass 62 5¢ 
2% to 5 inches . oe peceseues . ses 65 oT 
6 to 13 inches.. ; 2° ; ao 45 


Wire and Wire Nails.—An advance in all kinds of wire 
. products is looked for but as yet has not been announced. 
Demand for wire products is heavy, and jobbers have 
closed large contracts for their requirements during the 
next 60 days. We make the following quotations: Wire 
nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.75; retailers’ carloads, $1.80; 
and less than carloads, $1.90; painted barb wire, $1.90 to 
jobbers in carloads; retailers’ carloads $1.95 and less than 
carloads, $2.05, with 30 cents for galvanizing. Annealed 
smooth fence wire is held at $1.60, with the usual differ- 
entials to retailers for carloads and less than carloads 
Quotations are all f. o. b. Pittsburg, 60 days, with 2 per- 
cent discount for cash in ten days. Iron cut nails are held 
at $1.85 Pittsburg, and steel at $1.75. 

Merchant Steel.— All of the mills producing high grade 
steel in this district are operating in full and report a 
continued heavy demand. The shafting market is also im 
proving but prices remain unchanged. We quote: Cold 
rolled and ground shafting, 52 percent off in carload lots, 
and 47 off in less than car lots, delivered in base territory; 
tire steel, 1.60c to 1.65c; open-hearth spring steel, 2c to 
2.10c; sleigh shoe, flat, 1.55c to 1.60c; smooth finished 
machinery steel, 1.60c; toe calk, 1.95c¢ to 2c. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet, but prices are firm 
We make 
Heavy melting 
stock, $16.50 to $17; low phosphorus stock, $20 to $20.50; 
No. 1 cast scrap, $15 to $15.50; cast iron borings, $10.50 
to $11; No. 1 wrought, $17.50 to $18, net tons; rerolling 
rails, $16.50 to $17. 

Coke.—Furnace coke for prompt shipment is held at 
$3, while for delivery through the first half $2.60 has been 
paid. Foundry coke is firm at $3.25, and as high as $3.50 
is asked. The car supply is bad in the Connellsville re- 
gion and no improvement can be looked for the re- 
mainder of the winter season. During the week ending 
Saturday, Dec. 24, the production of the upper region was 


and dealers are looking for further advances 
the following quotations, gross tons: 
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estimated at 234,594 tons, while the lower region produced 
69,788 tons. 


~~ 


CHICAGO. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review. 
1164 Mowapnockx Brock, Jan. 8. 


Strength is the keynote of the local iron and steel market. 
The advent of the new year finds all prices held firmly, with 
indications in some products of early advances. Buying 
during the holiday season has shown a natural cessation, 
but the subsidence was not of a nature to worry manufac- 
turers. Having in mind a possible repetition of the events 
of 1902, some consumers are asking producers to anticipate 
shipments, that they might feel secure. Others are placing 
supplementary orders and paying premiums to get the ma- 
terial shipped promptly. On all sides a desire is shown to 
get increased stocks on hand, giving the market at the opening 
of the year a buoyancy it has not possessed in many weeks. 
[he only product that has been advanced in the week under 
review is merchant pipe, which has been put up $1 a ton. 
Pig iron is wawering between its present price and a basis 25 
to 50 cents higher. Northern producers now maintain the 
$17.50 schedule, and while $13.50 is the usual price for South- 
ern iron some leading brands are held at $13.75 for delivery 
in the first quarter. Forging and axle billets are scarce, local 
prices ranging from $1 to $4 above association values, ac- 
cording to the desirability of the order and deliveries re- 
quired. Contracts for heavy rails have been placed with local 
interests in fairly large volume since the reaffirmation of 
prices, the Illinois Steel Co. having on its books at the present 
time orders aggregating 250,000 tons, all for this year’s de- 
livery. Other materials are without noteworthy change. 

Pig Iror.—Since the first of the year, all the Northern 
furnaces have advanced their prices to the basis of $17.50 
Chicago for No. 2 foundry, and this price is now quoted on all 
lots for delivery in the first quarter. Southern furnaces ap- 
pear also to be considering higher prices. On inquiries that 
have emanated from this territory for early deliveries, South- 
ern quotations have been in some cases 25 to 50 cents above 
the $13.50 Birmingham schedule, and it is made evident to 
the melter that the furnace is not particularly anxious to get 
his business. There are indications that unless the coke short- 
age in the South is overcome soon there will not be the usual 
proportion of Southern irons on the market a few weeks 
hence. High silicon irons are also very scarce, and the $2 
advance of ten days ago in Jackson County silveries has been 
well sustained. Lake Superior charcoal is also higher, being 
now quoted at $18.50 Chicago. We have revised our prices 
and quote as follows: 


Rae epee Cees. odie occkcctbsotiddcnddcewseban $18 50 to 1900 
SE OS ere re 18 00 
OG POOMENS PO, Orne ss ctdcsesddecssucees éseebet 17 50 
OG DOR TOD, Ds bccans ccodpeeksennaonsceduenes 17 00 
OGD SE DUNN. oc ccnccddecdécastaneeoeantee 17 50 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1 jcatubhésessdasaenaneeed 19 30 to 19 80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2.......cc0sssceccsesccesss 1830 to 1880 
SOE DOMMES Bly Dé so ccéuscévsssccdsiue ovsecese 17 65 to 17 90 
[ern Demers 2am, OB. cacsccncendecenéscbendodemecs 1716 to 17 40 


Pre Mh. Wes ins céedabeaabedebnbeae -««+++ 1665 to 1690 
Southern Foundry No. 4.... sduas ‘a? 

Southern No. 1 Soft... : 
Southern No. 2 Soft........ 
Southern Gray Forg« 
Southern Mottled 


Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon)......... --+++ 1865 to 1915 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% Silicon).. : . 2030 to 22 30 
jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicon).............. 22 80 to 22 80 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... aeeeseccooocoes 20 15 
Malleable Bessemer Rabe pedeabudedenétdsondanceaaas 17 50 
ee EO osanc ces cous 000000neddenesd0eetee ceases 18 16 


Billets.—Forging and axle billets are in good demand 
in this market, and a fair sized tonnage has been placed on 
mill books in the week. Mills are well sold up and are not 
Association prices are entirely 
ignored in this market, the minimum at which producers will 
consider new business being $1 above these values, ranging 
to still higher prices, according to the size of the order and 
delivery required. We have revised our prices and quote 
carload lots, Chicago deliveries, as follows: Forging billets, 


eager for new business 
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4 x 4 and larger, up to but not including 10 x 10, up to .25 
carbon, $27; up to and including .60 carbon, $1 extra. Re- 
rolling billets, Bessemer or open-hearth, 4 x 4 and larger, $25; 
billets, 374 in. and smaller, and sheet and tin bars, $27. Wire 
rods, $32 Pittsburg. 

Bars.—Several supplementary orders have been placed 
with manufacturers of steel bars at the new prices. The 
total, however, is not of large proportions, inasmuch as con- 
sumers generally covered in ample proportions for their wants 
this year several months ago. Specifications continue large, 
and the entire output of mills goes into immediate consump- 
tion. Bar iron remains strong at 1.65c Chicago. Buying has 
been light during the holiday season, but has picked up con- 
siderably since the first of the year. We quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Bar iron, 1.65c 
to 1.70c; Bessemer and open-hearth bars and bands, 1.56¥%4c 
base, half extras; soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76%c; 
hard steel angles, 1.60c; hoops, 1.71¥%4c base, full extras. 
Store quotations are strong, and we quote on lots from ware- 
house stocks, as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 2c base, full 
extras; soft steel bars and bands, 1.75¢c to m8sc base, half 
extras; soft steel angles, channels and tees, 1.85c to 1.95¢; 
hoops, 2c to 2.10c base, full extras. 

Sheets.—There is an excellent demand for all gauges 
in black and galvanized sheets, the new prices being well 
sustained. Many of the smaller interests are sold up for 
the next three months and have withdrawn from the market. 
Specifications are brisk, contract quotas being anticipated in 
many instances. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.81%c to 1.86)4c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.864c to 1.91M%c; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.914%c to 1.964ac; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.0144c 
to 2.0654c. On box annealed, one pass, cold rolled, we quote 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.21¥2c to 2.26/4c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26¥%c to 
2.31%4c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.31¥ac to 2.3644c; No. 27, 2.364ac to 
241%c; No. 28, 2.46¥%c to 2.51%c; No. 29, 2.56%c to 
2.614%4c; No. 30, 2.66%c to 2.71¥c. Jobbers’ prices have 
also been advanced proportionately with the advance on mill 
shipments. We quote on lots from warehouse stocks as fol- 
lows: No. 10, 2c to 2.05c; No. 12, 2.05¢ to 2,10c; No. 14, 
2.10c to 2.15c; No. 16, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 18, 2.40c to 2.45c; 
No 20, 2.45¢ to 2.50c; No. 22, 2.50c to 2.55c; No. 24, 2.55¢ 
to 2.60c; No. 26, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 27, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 
28, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 29, 2.90c to 2.95c. Galvanized sheets, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted without change as 
follows: Nos 12-14, 2.464%c; No. 16, 2.61%c; Nos. 18-21, 
2.76%4c; Nos. 22-24, 2.914%4c; No. 26, 3.1144c; No. 27, 3.314c; 
No. 28, 3.514%4c. Jobbers’ prices have been advanced $2 a ton, 
and we revise our store prices as follows: Nos. 10 to 16 in- 
clusive, 2.80c to 2.90c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.90c to 3c; Nos. 22 
and 24, 3.10c to 3.20c; No. 26, 3.30c to 3.40c; No. 27, 3.50c to 
3.60c; No. 28, 3.70c to 3.80c; No. 29, 4.15c¢ to 4.25¢; No. 30, 
4-60c to 4.70C. 

Structural Steel—The week has been quiet in specifi- 
cations, due to the fact that many consumers while enjoying 
the holidays have also been taking inventory. Contracts for 
none of the building contracts which have been pending for 
so long have been let as yet, though figures on one or two of 
them are being taken. The outlook, however, is one of prom- 
ise, the consumption of structural shapes in this market in 
the coming year bidding fair to exceed that of any year 
previous. We quote prices unchanged, on carload lots, mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Beams and channels, 
3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.664%4c; angles, 3 to 6 in, % in. and 
heavier, 1.66¥%c; angles, larger than 6 in. on one or both 
legs, 1.76%4c; beams larger than 15 in., 1.76%4c; zees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.66%4c; tees, 3 in. and over, 1.76%c, with the 
usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, coping, 
bending or other shop work. Store prices have been ad- 
vanced, and, according to tonnage, are quoted: 1.95¢ to 2.10c 
for angles, beams and channels, base sizes, with 2.05¢ to 2.15c 
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for 18, 20 and 24-in. beams; tees and zees, 2c to 2.10c. These 
prices are for either random lengths or cut to specifications. 

Plates.— Mills report that specifications in the past week 
have not been as heavy as in the immediate past. There is 
a fair demand in the way of new business, a number of con- 
sumers fearing difficulty in getting shipments later in the 
year having placed supplementary orders for immediate de- 
livery, paying a premium of $1 a ton above association prices 
for same. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago de- 
livery, as foll6ws: Tank steel, % in. and heavier, 6% in. 
to 14 in. wide, rectangular plates only, 1.56¥%4c base; over 
14 in. to 100 in., 1.66%c base; flange steel, 1.76%4c base; 
marine steel, 1.86%c base, all full extras. Plates, 3-16 in. 
thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 to 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
Less than carload lots, $5 extra. Store prices are very 
firm. We have revised our quotations as follows: Tank 
steel, 4% in. and heavier, up to -100 in. wide, 1.90¢ to 2c; 
3-16 in. up to 72 in., 2c to 2.10c; No. 8, up to 60 in. wide 
and No 10 up to 48 in. wide, 2c to 2.10c. Extras ranging 
from 10c to 25c are charged for wider widths; flange steel, 
25c extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Since the reaffirmation of 
prices the local interest has booked orders for heavy rails 
aggregating 250,000 tons, more than one-half of which has 
been closed up in the past ten days. These include orders 
from the Chicago & Northwestern, Southern Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin Central, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The demand 
for light rails and track supplies has been very heavy of late, 
notably the latter, all the Western mills having very large 
tonnages on their books for 1905 delivery. We quote heavy 
sections in 500-ton lots and over, f. o. b. mill, $28; less 
than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than carload lots, $32. 
Light rails are as follows: 12-lb. sections, $26; 16 lb., $25; 
20 and 25 lb., $24; 30, 35, 40 and 45 lb. sections, $23, all 
f. o. b. Milwaukee mill. Track supplies f. o. b. Joliet mill: 
Angle bars, 1.30c to 1.35c; spikes, first quality, 1.70c to : 
1.75c; track bolts, 34 x 34, with square nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c 
per 100 lbs., with hexagon nuts, 2.45c to 2.55c. 

Merchant Steel.—New business is of small proportions, 
for the reason that leading manufacturers have withdrawn 
from the market. Specifications, however, are very large, 
consumers taking up their full contract quotas in every in- 
stance. Prices are without change, and we quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring steel, 
2c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.614%2c; concave and ccnvex, 
1.764%4c; cutter shoe, 2.25c; smooth finished machinery steel, 
1.814%4c; smooth finished tire, 1.764%4c; plow steel, 2.20c anil up- 
wards, according to quality; toe calk steel, 2.11¥%4c. Crucible 
tool steel, 644c to 8c; special grades of tool steel, 13c and up- 
wards. Cold rolled shafting, old prices of which were re- 
affirmed at the recent meeting, we continue to quote at 52 
percent from list on carload lots, and 47 percent discount on 
less than carload lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—-A new schedule of discounts went 
into effect Jan. 2, the leading producer having advanced its 
price $1 a ton. Demand is of strong proportions, many con- 
sumers and jobbers stocking their warehouses to guard 
against a shortage in the coming spring and summer. We 
have revised our prices and quote carload lots, mill shipments, 
random lengths, f. o. b. Chicago as follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 





Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% and % inches........ 66.85 50.85 64.85 48.85 
% and % inches........ 70.85 58.85 68.85 56.85 
6 to 6 ICES. ..cccccce 74.85 64.85 73.35 63.35 
T WD BP MEBecccccccss 69.85 54.85 68.35 52.85 

Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

% to %& inches......... 59.85 47.85 57.85 45.85 
¥% to 4 inches.......... 66.85 54.85 64.85 52.85 
4 OG BOER ccnvccde 62.85 50.85 60.85 48.85 
X Strong Plain Ends.. 55.85 44.85 53.85 42.85 
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Boiler Tubes.—Demand continues without appreciable 
cessation, and both mills and jobbers report the outlook in 
sanguine terms We quote mill shipments, carload lots, 
Chicago deliveries, as follows: 


BOILER TUBES. 


Seamless 
». W. Steel Cc. C Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
B 00. 296 Bec cccccccsccccces 44.35 41.35 52.85 
BOE OO BIG BORccccceccoscees 56.35 41.85 40.85 
OU. BED cccesocccceccsscooce 58.35 46.85 48.35 
2% inch to 5 inch ............ 64.35 53.35 {Up to 4 inches 
O Gm BB BAER ccccceccccccccese 56.85 41.85 50.85 
The following are the agreed discounts from store: 
Seamless 
Steel Iron tee 
1 to 1% inches, inclusive........ 40% 7™% 40 
1% to 2% inches, inclusive...... 50% 85 87% 
2% inches, inclusive ..........+. 53 87 40 
2% to 5 inches, inclusive......... 60% 47! 47% 
6 inches and larger .........+«++> 50% 85 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market continues quiet, due to 
the unseasonable weather. Prices are without change, and 
we quote carload lots, Chicago delivery, as follows 4-in 
water pipe, $28.50; 6 in. and larger, $27.50; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. 

Wire Products.—_No diminution is to be noted in the 
demand for wire products which keeps up to the excellent 
proportions frequent!y referred to in the past in these 
columns. Prices are firm and without change. We quote car- 
load lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Wire 
nails, $1.90; painted barb wire, $2.05; galvanized barb wire, 
$2.35; smooth annealed wire, $1.75; smooth galvanized wire, 
$2.05; polished staples, $2; galvanized staples, $2.30. Less than 
carload lots to jobbers are 5 cents higher than above prices. 
[he retai! trade is quoted 5 cents extra over the foregoing 
on carload lots, and 10 cents extra on less than carload lots 
Bale ties are unchanged at 82% and 5 percent to 8&5 per 
liscount f. o. b. Waukegan, LIL, on straight carload lots 
Poultry netting, 85 aud: 5 percent discount from list f. 0. b 
Joliet and DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not exceeding 
30 cents per 100 lbs. 

Foundry Coke.—Since railroads removed the demu 
rage charges from coal and coke for one week after date oi 
arrival there has been no lack of coke in this market for 
current needs. ‘This abundant daily supply has prevented the 
market from attaining high values, and the anomaly is pre- 
sented today of spot coke being sold at lower prices than for 
forward deliveries. Standard 72-hour Connellsville coke is 
quoted all the way from $2.75 to $3 at the ovens, or $5.40 to 


/ 
~ 1 
i 


$s5¢ 


and the latter for contract deliveries. Wise Co. (Va.) fuel is 


o, the lower price being for immediate shipment 


uN 
c 


quoted on the same basis as Connellsville and the same con 
ditions govern its sale to a large extent. 

Old Material.—Transactions in the past week have been 

limited nature and were concluded only where desirable 

lots were offered at a slight recession from prevailing prices. 

The market remains firm with but few changes in quotations. 

We have revised our prices and quote dealers’ selling prices, 


gross tons, as follows: 


Old steel rails (4 feet an ver). ows $16 00 to 16% 

Old steel rails (less than 4 feet) ‘ anes 15 00 to 155 
Old iron rails - been oes 21 00 to 22° 

Relay 3} or 22 0U to 22 of 
Relay t pec r 20 00 to 2 0 
Old wheels 16 00 to 16 50 
Heavy lting ste 13 50 to 14° 

Mixed count el . ant talie sina . 875 to 1025 
Low phosphorus scrap | » and under).. Lae .. 1400 to 14 50 

The following quotations are for net tons: 

No. 1 R. R ie. tnéconkaedeceeenhedseetsrasene 17 50 to 18 00 
No. 2 R. R rought 16 50 to 17 00 
DE cecsdcesceneterecoce 17 50 to 18 00 
Dealers Forge, No. 1 14 50 to 15 00 
Wrought pipe and flues ; rene ‘ 13 00 to 13 50 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ib. and les 13 00 to 1400 
oe, 2 GO dances , 11 00 to 11 50 
No. 1 Busheling. .. : a Ee ORT 12 50 to 13 00 
No. 2 B usheling. 11 00 to 11 50 
Count sheet se6 800 to 8 50 
No 1 ‘boile rs, cut 11 50 to 12 00 
Boiler punchings - seees 1400 to 14 50 
Iron car axles .. ak atoletais Se ee .seee 2150 to 22 50 
Steel car axles . seeees bes .- 1700 to 17 50 
Ste GED GHTUNNED occ cccdcnccccceccaccccvcacesseceooe 12 00 to 12 50 


ey axle turnings $bbdcs 60nn cQebecnidews demeeeN 12 00 to 12 50 

Cast borings . , : ee 850 to 900 
Mixed borings, ete : pe ceteceosns . 850 to 900 
Machine sh p turnings -+++ 1150 to 1200 

Railroad malleable : : ; - -. 1860 to 1400 
Agricultural malleable . ‘ ; .++++ 1800 to 18 60 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... seuede -» 1850 to 18 00 
Old iron splice bars. 5% 2a ‘ - 18 60 to 19 00 


The coke furnace at Embreeville, Tenn., after having been 
remodeled and enlarged will be put in blast early this month 
Its product will be foundry and malleable Bessemer pig iron. 
Pickands, Brown & Co., the Rookery, Chicago, are sales 
igents. 


CLEVELAND. 


orrice or tHe Iron Trade Review, 
Browninc Buiipinc, Jan. 4 


Iron Ore.—The open market which prevailed during 
the past year did not prove disastrous. While it is true 
that prices at which most of the sales were made were 

»wer than those proposed by the merchant ore mem- 
‘ rs of the old association when an effort to continue the 
association was being made last spring (the difference on 
old range Bessemer being the largest, 55 cents), compe- 
tition did not result in as low quotations as were feared 
by some dealers, and, on the whole, conditions were satis 
factory. The dealers having seen that it is possible to 
carry On business without an association and still sell 
their ore at fair prices, are now disposed to co-operate 
There will be no association this year; in fact, no attempt 
will be made to form one. Since the producing-consum- 
ing interests have become so important and since long 
time contracts have further complicated the situation, it 
is deemed hopeless to maintain an association in which 
all interests will be represented, but informal conferences 
of the merchant ore men have been held and there is 
general agreement that prices for 1905 shall be as follows: 


Pee SD SOND os wc cnsteucenddecequseT Eee $3 75 
Old range non-Bessemer ................... $3 20 to 325 
Mesabi Bessemer ...............; jovveudscuweenkan 350 
Mesabi non-Bessemer............ rr re: .. 300 


All the masters of the steamers of the Pittsburg Steam- 
ship Co. have signed contracts for 1905 at the same wages 
that were paid last year. Appointments of masters have 
been made and they will hire the mates and have full 
charge of the deck crew. The mates will be required to 
sign contracts providing that if they join any labor or- 
ganization they will forfeit their appoiniments. It is ex- 
pected that all labor matters will be adjusted long be- 
tore the opening of navigation. 

Pig Iron.—Little business is being done except for im- 
mediate shipment and prices for spot iron are higher. 
Whether they will be maintained after buying for the 
second and third quarters is resumed is uncertain. Many 
furnace men feel the present prices are high enough and 
will be content if they do not go higher. They deplore 
boom prices. For No. 2 foundry $16.50 
Valley is bottom price and $17 is occasionally paid. Local 
turnaces have no iron for sale for prompt shipment and 
No. 2 foundry has been shipped from New York state to 
Cleveland and sold at Southern is held 
We quote as 


any tendency 


17.40 delivered 
at $13.50 to $14 for No. 2, Birmingham 
follows, Cleveland delivery: 


Besseme : eesesucces $16 95 to 1710 
No. 1 Ff ndry . ; : ee ..» 17 60 to 1800 
No I t y : peseeves veces oo to 17 50 
No. 2 Foundry 16 25 to 16 50 
No. 2 Southern . ° eee ses 17 85 to 17 85 
Gray Forge ... see = 16 00 to 16 60 
Gray Forge, Souther: , pesos -»«» 1600 to 16 60 
Lake Superior charcoal p0eenetreebeuutes 18 00 to 18 60 


Coke.—Furnaces are having much difficulty in getting 
coke delivered, owing to scarcity of cars. Prices for fur- 
advanced and from $3 to $3.25 is now be- 


ing asked for prompt shipment. 


nace coke havé 
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Finished Material.—Reports are almost uniformly favor- 
able. Many sellers have been devoting their energies 
largely to getting specifications and have met with grati- 
fying success. Owing to the very high price of old 
rails, re-rolling is not profitable and makers of new rails 
have little competition on short sections even at present 
prices, which are considerably higher than those which 
prevailed a few weeks ago. Steel bars sell slowly at the 
new price, 1.49%c Cleveland. Bar iron has advanced to 
1.70c for ordinary business. Demand for sheets continues 
fair since the recent advances. While all who could do so 
contracted before the advances were announced, the prin- 
cipal producer gave few buyers an opportunity to cover. 
The prices of the principal producers through jobbers are 
as follows, Cleveland delivery, the freight from Pittsburg 
being 9% cents: Mill sales of black sheets in carload 
lots, No. 10, 1.79Y%4c; Nos. 11-12, 1.84%c; No. 14, 1.89%c; 
No. 16, 1.99%c; No. 27, 2.39%c; No. 28, 2.49%c. Galvan- 
ized, mill sales, No. 14, 2.54%4c; No. 16, 2.64¥%c; No. 18- 
20, 2.8414%4c; No. 22-24, 2.94%c; No. 25, 3.14%c: No. 27, 
3.34%4c; No. 28, 2.54%c. Out of stock, black sheets, % in., 
1.80c; 3-16 in., 1.90c. Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.05c; No. 12, 
2.10c; No. 14, 2.15c; No. 16, 2.25c. One pass cold rolled: 
No. 18-20, 2.45c; No. 22-24, 2.50c: No. 26, 2.55c; No. 27, 
2.60c; No. 28, 2.70c; No. 30, 3.10c. Galvanized out of 
stock, No. 16, 2.85c; No. 18-20, 2.95c; No. 22-24, 3.10c; No. 
26, 3.30c; No. 27, 3.50c; No. 28, 3.70c; No. 30, 4.50c. 

Uid Material. Business is better than for the preceding 
two weeks and prices of old rails, car wheels, boiler plate 
axles, heavy steel, turnings and drillings are higher. We 
quote as follows, gross tons, Cleveland: 


EE EE OT EET Eee eT ee 


See es CS Se WED. cc ccecanteceescoecesscnene 16 50 to 17 00 
Coe steel gene Cummer 6 Sent). < ccescceessdcccccccesce 17 00 to 17 50 
ee rs ct nes bee Eee a Chee 17 50 to 18 00 


NG TRE MEMO. ene dbs cee td vetevececebvcvesecsenins 
EO Pee Pe ee etre ee Tere ee 
Malleable iron (railroad) ........... Pe etnies a oreo 15 00 to 15 50 
i CORED scdccsecssbssscstenesesen 5 

eS rr ree 


We quote as follows, net tons: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought.... a% 
Sede cUsdevieeseddtdenteveesecesseaes 
i i Ces os. oe ac sahhe bed ent ees sh eeneeane 
ST EE 6G6 5426s Sed CeSe ee ereeerecceeseeeeesoesaen 
I I. 6.556 in nb deer evctwe ie che tesecesee 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)........... 
Ce GRE bios cdc scale eA a ee 
i Ci OE ccnp ccevens eieiahs tite aie re 
Tank iron <% ee : a tae ie 
Hoop and band iron ..............+.. ee eee 

Sheet iron ....... ey : 
Wrought drillings ....... SEE ree eee ee ey er ee 2 to 12! 
Stove plate ; 1 
Cast borings 


CINCINNATI. 


Jan. 3 

Coke.—On account of the holidays, labor conditions 
have been anything but satisfactory. This has very ma- 
terially restricted the output, which taken in connection 
with the general shortage of cars has made it exceedingly 
difficult for dealers to secure sufficient tonnage to cover 
their orders. Prices are stiff, the best grades of foundry 
bring from $2.75 to $2.90 f. 0. b. ovens. 

Pig Iron.—The holiday period has had its effect on the 
pig iron market. Inquiries have dwindled materially and 
no special change is anticipated until next week. There 
have been a few sales during the week but with one or two 
exceptions these have been for no considerable tonnage. 
Most of the business transacted has been in lots from a 
carload to 100 or 200 tons, and this to fill immediate re- 


quirements. The lower grades are said to be very scarce 
and difficult to obtain, yet there are no inquiries of special 
moment. Consumers as a whole are thought to be fairly 
well supplied for the present, and this condition has been 
in a great measure the reason why furnaces that a week 
or two previously refused to take contracts for later than 
the first quarter are now said to be not unwilling to sell 
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for the first six months. While there may be a few in- 
stances where Southern No. 2 has sold for $13 Birming- 
ham basis, the consensus of opinion is that $13.50 is firmly 
established, and is the maximum as well as minimum for 
this product. Northern Iron has gained slightly and is 
firm at $16 to $16.50 furnace. We learn of one sale of 
1,000 tons of malleable to a Central Ohio consumer, and 
another for the same territory consisting of 1,000 tons of 
Northern and 500 tons of Southern No. 2 foundry. Quo- 
tations f. o. b, Cincinnati as follows: 


EN ee ee $ 16 75 
ee 2 Riveccscascevessoncesdie ahs 16 50 
eae eee ‘ 15 75 
ONE ee 15 50 
Pe OO By OR cccckscccececcevensenss 16 75 
womtners Foundry Ble. &, 000. 6c .cccccccccccosvecs ee 16 50 
i Pe Cee eee bas oc aii es ease swadetandwibwets 15 25 
OO SR er are renee 17 65 to 1815 
i re eo. ec ci on cebedtedadvsaeenedes 1715 to 17 65 
I I oe as Sereace be eal pe weno 16 65 to 1715 
ST eee ree ae 1875 to 19 00 


Finished Material.—The market is strong with the out- 
look in all lines full of promise. Numerous contracts 
have been made during the past ten days and a condition 
above normal prevails. Bar iron is quoted at 1.65c; steel 
bars at 1.53c, half extras, with dealers quoting 1.85c for 
iron and steel out of store. Galvanized sheets at 75 and 
10 and 5 percent off. We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 
2.40c in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out of store 
are selling as follows: No. 28, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 
16, 2.20c; No. 14, 2.10c; No. 12, 2.05c; No. 10, 2c. Tank 
plates are firm and sell out of stores at 1.95c for %-in. 
anu 2.05¢c for 3-16 No. 8 and No. 10. Beams and channels 
are quoted at 1.95c from stock, and angles at 1.95¢ to 2c 
for base sizes. 

Trade on merchant pipe is fairly active, with prices 
unchanged. Carload lots are quoted as follows f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
s and 4% inches..... -. 67.35 51.35 65.35 49.35 
4% and \&% inches........ 71.35 59.35 69.35 57.35 
Se OD @ Ms wccocesss 75.35 65.35 78.85 63.85 
7 te BS Oc cs ceesexi 70.35 55.35 68.85 53.35 


Old Material.—Dealers say that they do not anticipate 
any great amount of trade until the next week. There 
has been no interruption to the general trend of things 
along this line, but the indications are that an exceedingly 
active year is before dealers in this class of material. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons......... seeeeeeee$l5 00 to 15 50 
Cast machine and foundry, met tons............ seeeees 1850 to 1400 
ee ee Cc cunededadcceseuessessesebes 19 00 to 20 00 
rr er icc nae ab eie a beeen 1400 to 15 00 
eee GE, ED OO ccccccedcccconseepeseees 14 50 to 15 00 
Old iron axles, net tons..... pbebdsbO4e00eceenes eueas - 1900 to 2000 
ON ES. ere 9 50 to 10 00 
Wromget turmings, met 00MS 2... cccccccccccccccccccces 10 00 to 10 50 
Cs EE Ie ve wadecncnsceesecuscecessuckass 900 to 950 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THE Iron Trade Review, 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Jan. 3. 


Pig Iron.—Despite the holidays, the local pig iron mar- 
ket was prety active during the past week. Some good round 
ots of iron were contracted for, divided between foundry and 
basic, with the former perhaps leading. Prices are now 
firmer than they have been for a year past, and there were 
some furnaces, both Northern and Southern, which during 
the past week gave quotations that were from 25 to 50 cents 
over those they named the week previous. The increased 
firmness in prices has been most notable in Southern brands, 
while actual sales for No. 2 foundry have been made at $13.50 
Birmingham, and while there is little reason to doubt that 
good quantities can still be purchased at this price, we know 
of a small company which named $14 on an inquiry for 1,000 
tons. Northern No. 2 foundry remains at $16.75 at Eastern 
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Pennsylvania furnaces. Sales agents here, representing many 
furnaces, say their total orders for December comprised a 
larger tonnage than for any month of the old year. Nothing 
tangible has developed as to the course of the market for the 
new year. There are many inquiries out, but the most of them, 
according to advices, relate to buying for the third and last 
quarters of the new year. The willingness of buyers to con 
tract for this delivery at prices in vogue for weeks past is 
only equaled by the reluctance of furnaces to talk business 
with them for those periods. There are no new developments 
in foreign irons. New York quotations at tidewater follow: 
Northern No. 1 foundry, $17.75 to $18; No. 2 foundry, $17.25 
to $17.50; No. 2 plain, $16.75 to $17; Southern No. 1 foundry, 
$17.50 to $17.75; No. 2 foundry, $17 to $17.25; No. 3 foundry, 
$16.50 to $16.75; No. 4 foundry, $16 to $16.25. 

Rails.—Gossip continues of past and prospective sales, 
that cannot be confirmed. It can be stated authoritatively, 
however, that the Vanderbilt contracts for 126,000 tons have 
been closed. Another contract reported closed is for 30,000 
tons for the Northern Pacific road. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Very little new business in 
structural shapes found its way into the market during the 
past week. The leading interest has practically closed the 
Harriman contract for 14,000 tons, noted last week. Another 
contract taken by it is for 3,500 tons from the Indianapolis 
Southern, with small orders from other railroads aggregating 
about soo tons. One of the large local department stores is 
expected to order about 10,000 tons for a new building which 
it will erect in the near future. From the West come an 
nouncements of cutting prices in fabricated material. Orders 
for plates, bars and sheets were fairly numerous during the 
past week, especially in the first two materials mentioned, and 
for which increased activity is expected in the next few weeks 
New York prices at tidewater follow: Angles, 3 to 6 in. x % 
in. and heavier, 1.64'4c; beams, 3 to 15 in., 1.64%4c; chan 
nels, 3 to 15 in., 1.64%4c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 in., 1.74%c; 
tees, 3 x % in. and heavier, 1.69%c: plates, carloads, tank, 
1.64'4¢: flange, 1.74'4c: marine and ordinary fire box, 1.&4%c; 
refined iron bars, 1.64'4c:; soft steel bars, 1.54%4c to 1.60c; 
sheets, in carload lots, New York, No. 28, black, 2.50c to 
2.55¢: galvanized, 3.55¢ to 3.60c. 

Old Material.—It was a waiting market in old material 
during the past week, transactions closed having been light 
Holders seem to be further away than ever from meeting 
buyers’ views, and it is not an unusual thing to hear asking 
prices vary from $1 to $2 per ton higher than well authen- 
ticated sales a short while previous. Approximate prices are 
f. o. b. cars as follows: 


ED Ee Pe er ee $17 00 to 18 00 
Old steel rails, long lengths ............ccsccccccccees 15 50 to 16 00 
Old steel rails, short pieces .......... "SKebneans .+.» 1500 to 15 50 
Pe PE. vdececudbedcedecetuacoerdesseevceveun 20 00 to 21 00 
SE ME non ca cepadeseceesésesenss evens . sees 16800 to 15 50 
ee Se Oe ED Veocccctceuesacenens ipeesenane .... 2000 to 21 00 
Old steel car axles ...... ida es hobetioeanebeaededl 17 00 to 18 00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............. Sesanewkesghes 15 50 to 16 50 
No. 1 calveall wrought scrap.......... Bir eT Lge. 17 00 to 18 00 
CE GEUED conc ccccscccnscacsecevosvscteuscesees 15 00 to 16 00 
Wrought pipe ..........-scceecceessceseecesccceues . 1200 to 12 50 
Ordinary light iron (sbestnbadas ee tneseniashebnadis 11 00 to 1200 
Cast borings ........ ueueebeeeeSb6eRRDODRANSSOR SSO 800 to 925 
OO Se 11 00 to 12 00 
No. 1 machinery cast . va bid Reerten weReaeeeaen aun 14 00 to 15 25 
DUNN GED 6 cans ccnseseescesersesendscscctseuvsesess 11 00 to 12 00 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Jan. 8 


The new year opens with very much brighter prospects 
than those of 1904. Manufacturers are well pleased with 
the outlook. While there is no disposition to force higher 
prices, advances are expected. 

Pig Iron.—The demand is fully up to capacity of fur 
naces and all indications are that prices will be higher 
Buyers are insisting upon prompt shipments. Coke is 
scarce and prices higher. Railroads are slow in deliver 
ing iron and coke. 

Finished Material.—The market has been quiet during 
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the holiday period, but prices are firm and new business 
is expected to develop rapidly this month. We quote as 
follows: Refined bar iron, $1.63'%4 to $1.65; steel bars, 
$1.53% to $1.55 and to $1.53% to $1.55 for plates ,angles, 
beams and channels 

Old Material.—Business is rather quiet, but prices are 
advancing and strong demand is expected. We quote: 
No. 1 steel scrap, $16 to $16.50; low phosphorus scrap, 
$20.50 to $21; old steel axles, $19 to $19.50; old iron axles, 
$23 to $23.50; old iron rails, $20 to $21; old car wheels, 
$15 to $15.50; choice R. R. No. 1, wrought, $19.50 to $20; 
machinery scrap, $15 to $15.50; wrought turnings, $12.75 
to $13; cast borings, $ro to $10.25; stove plate, $13.50 to 
$14: wrought iron pipe, $15 to $15.50 


The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 
orrice or The Iron Trade Review.) 
Room 13815, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Jan. 38. § 
Pig Tin.— After ruling strong all the week, prices broke 
sharply today, with the publication of the monthly statis- 
tics of Secretary C. Mayer, of the local Metal Exchange, 


which showed sever infavorable features The total vis- 
sibly supply to Dec 2%, TOOT was 14,768 tons as against 
14.412 a month ag while the arrivals for the month were 
2,507 tons against 2.204 tons a month prior Stocks on 


hand at the close of the year were 1,211 tons, with 3,350 
tons afloat. The London market declined about £2 today, 
both for spot and futures, after being firm all the week 
Today’s closings follow 


2R&zI4c to 290.07'%4c: February, 28.80c to 29.00c London’s 


Spot, 20.00 to 20.07%4c; January, 


closings today follow Spot, £132 2 s 6d; futures, £132 10s 
Copper.—Asking prices were advanced “Kc during the 
week by the leading producers. The trade situation, how- 
ever, shows little or no change from weeks past London 
during the week was active, with prices on a higher level 
The exports during December amounted to 19,533 tons, as 
against 22,077 tons for November. Closing prices today 
follow Lake. 1%.00c to .1S.2sc: 
15.00c: casting, 14.62%c to 14.87™%c. London’s closings to 
dav follow: Spot. £68 12s 6d: futures, £68 18s od 
Lead.—-There is no change in spot, which is quoted at 


electré lytic. 14.87'%4c to 


4.60c to 4.70c. St. Louis remains at 4.52™%4c to 4.62%c, ac 
cording to brand. London advanced to £12 18s od 

Spelter.—Is considerably firmer under an increased de 
mand, spot being 6.10c to 6.15¢ St. Louis advanced 
twenty points to 6.00c. London is also higher at £25 ss 

Antimony.— Prices are without change, Cookson’s being 
9.00c to 9.25¢c Hallett’s &.75¢ to 9.00c, and other brands, 
7.75¢ to 8.25¢ 

Quicksilver. We quote $40 per flask of 75 lb. in lots 
of 100 flasks. London is £7 15s 

Nickel.—-Sales are made at 40c to 47¢ for large lots down 
to a ton, and at soc to 6o0c for small quantities 


CHICAGO. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review.) 
1164 Mownapwockx Brock, Jan. 3. { 


There has been little activity in metals in the week 
under review, consumers generally taking advantage of 


the holiday season to conclude their inventory work 
Prices remain practically without change We quote 
as follows Lake copper in carloads, 1s%c: in less than 
carload lots, 15%c to 1§34c; casting copper, 1s%ec for car 
loads, and 1s'%c for smaller lots: pig tin, carloads. 30%c; 
lesser quantities, 30%4c. Sheet zinc, 6.75c for carload lots 


of 600-Ib. casks, and 7%c to 75éc for less than carload 
lots Pig lead, 460c for so-ton lots, 4.75¢ for carload 
Spelter 


lots, and 4.90c to 4.9Sc for smaller quantities 


sMc for carload lots, and 6c for lesser amounts 








| 
| 
| 
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Dealers’ prices on old metals are as follows: Copper 
wire and heavy, 1234c; copper bottoms, 11%c; copper clips, 
12%4c; red brass, 114%4c; red brass borings, 9%c; yellow 
brass, heavy, 8'%c; yellow brass borings, 7'%c; light brass, 
63%4c; tea lead, 4c; zinc, 4c. 





Lake Superior Iron Mines. 


The outlook for mining operations on the Menominee range 
is very favorable. Mining will be resumed at the Walpole 
mine with a large force. The Pewabic Co. will add 200 men 
to its working force as soon as possible. The Mineral Mining 
Co. will resume operations at the long idle mine at Waucedah, 
furnishing employment to 50 men. The Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. will add 250 men to the working force at the Chapin 
mine as soon as they can be secured. The Aragon mine at 
Norway will employ too men. The Riverton and Dober 
mines in the Iron river district and the Mansfield in the 
Crystal Falls district will be worked steadily during the year 
furnishing employment to about 400 men. Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co. will employ between 300 and 500 additional men 
at their mines. The Vivian Co. will employ several hundred 
more men. The Loretto mine will be operated steadily dur- 
ing the year and men are wanted. The Antoine Ore Co. is 
preparing for a large output and will employ more men. The 
same is true at the Munro mine. At the Millie mine resump 
tion of operations is under consideration. 





The H. C. Frick Coke Co., the coke producing company 
of the United States Steel Corporation has added to its 
coking properties by the purchase of the Crossland 
Works of the Atlas Coke Co. This plant contains roo 
ovens and is located in the upper Connellsville region. 
This plant has been idle for some time but is to be fired 
immediately. Negotiations are also about to be closed 
by the Frick Co. for the purchase of nearly 1,000 acres of 
coking coal land in the upper Connellsville region located 
in Georges, North and South Union Townships. The 
price that will be paid for this property has not yet been 
learned but according to reports will be close to $2,000 
an acre. 





The Cleveland Electric Co. has ordered 50 convertible type 
cars of the J. G. Brill Car Mfg. Co. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
has increased its order with the Pressed Steel Car Co. to 
1,000 steel cars. The Mobile & Ohio expects to assemble ma- 
terial at its own shops in the near future for 200 miscellaneous 
ears. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is about to order 500 
box cars, and is reported in the market for additional gondola 
cars. The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has ordered soo 
box cars. It is understood that the order was placed with 
the Haskell & Barker Car Co. The Harriman Lines have 
ordered 106 cars for passenger service of the St. Louis Car 
Co. It is understood that this includes cars for the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 





The recent purchase of pig iron in England ky R. D. 
Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, is not significant of a be- 
ginning of importations by reason of the advance in do- 
mestic prices. It indicates, however, that but for the tariff 
pig iron would now be pouring into Atlantic ports. The 
Philadelphia company, with a large foreign order on its 
books, doubtless found the purchase of English pig iron 
advantageous, in view of the drawback it would secure 
on the importation of the finished product. 





The Sheffield Co., Sheffield, Ala., advises us that there is 
no truth in the report published by Southern newspapers that 
it had purchased or expected to purchase the Lady Emsley 
furnace is entirely without foundation. The company is not 


in the iron business. 
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RETIREMENT OF L. C. HANNA. 





Leonard C. Hanna, senior member of the firm of M. A 
Hanna & Co., retired on Jan. 1 after 30 years’ connection 
with the firm. Mr. Hanna was born in New Lisbon, Colum 
biana county, O., and came to Cleveland with his parents 
when a child. When a very young man, he decided to go 
into business, and his brother, M. A. Hanna, was anxious to 
have him associate himself with the coal firm of Rhodes & 
Co., then composed of R. R. and J. F. Rhodes and M. A 
Hanna, and already well established and prosperous. But the 
younger brother was of an independent disposition and de 
sired to establish a business of his own. He accordingly 
went to St. Paul, Minn., with but little capital except his 
energy and ability, and engaged in the coal business in the 
years 72, '73 and ’74. These years included the great panic 
of '73, during which nearly all the business concerns of St 
Paul were financially embarrassed. Mr. Hanna and his busi 
ness associate, E. M. Saunders, managed, however, to weathe: 
the storms and were very successful. Mr. Saunders is still 
a resident of St. Paul and one of its most prominent business 
men, being president of the Northwestern Fuel Co. and con 
nected with other enterprises. James J. Hill, who was then 
operating the St. Paul & Pacific R. R., which later became 
the foundation of his great railroad system, was one of Mr. 
Hanna’s most active competitors in the coal trade. Mr. Hanna 
regards the three years spent in St. Paul as of inestimable 
value to him, as he believes that he then acquired more busi 
ness experience than he would have in many years in a large 
firm. 

At the close of 1874 he decided to return to Cleveland, and 
on Jan. 1, 1875, became connected with the firm to which he 
was to give 30 years’ service. He was admitted as a part 
ner in 1879 and was soon recognized as one of its strongest 
members. When, some ten years ago, his brother, M. A 
became actively interested in politics and was able to give 
little attention to the firm, Mr. Hanna became its active head, 
and during the decade just passed the volume of business has 
increased rapidly and the firm has had great prominence in 
the iron and steel world. Mr. Hanna has long been consid 
ered one of the leaders in the iron ore business of the coun 
try and in an important way was identified for years with 
lake vessel interests. When the Bessemer Ore Association 
was organized he was elected its president and continued in 
that position for nine years, until succeeded two years ago 
by Mr. Wm. G. Mather. Throughout this period, members 
of the association depended upon the judgment of no one 
more than upon Mr. Hanna’s. Matters of dispute were fre 
quently referred to him with the utmost confidence that his 
decision would be just. While Mr. Hanna no longer retains 
his own financial interest in the firm, he is one of the execu 
tors of the estate of the late Senator Hanna and will in that 
capacity be still connected with the business. In recent years 
he has been active in the directorate of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. and of the Cambria Steel Co. 


The Bryant Steel Wheel & Rim Co., Columbus, O., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. Incorporators 
are: Richard S. Bryant, William A. Marsh, Henry F. Kruger, 
Campbell M. Chittenden and Herbert L. Thomas. 





Fire at the Emma blast furnace plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, Jan. 4, so damaged the ore 
and coke stock house and the ship hoist that it was neces- 
sary to blow out the furnace. 





The Marine Boiler Works Co., Toledo, O., has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $125,000, and has changed from a 
New York to an Ohio corporation. The new capital will be 
applied to the enlargement of the business. Some new ma- 
chinery will be installed. 
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HEAVY TURRET LATHE. RAILWAY BUILDING IN 1904. 








Statistics of railway building in the United States for 1904, 
as compiled by the Railway Age, shows a falling off of about 
25 percent compared with 1903, when 5,786 miles of new road 


\ lathe capable of doing at one setting the operations that 
would require eight or more settings of an ordinary engine 
lathe, is the 24-in. semi-automatic turret lathe manufactured 





by the American Turret Lathe Co., of Warren, Pa. Being were completed. Official returns for the current year, not yet 
intended for heavier work than is usually imposed upon a complete, show that 4,168 miles of first track have been laid 


turret lathe, it has a massive bed construction, a large turret since Jan. 1 last on 299 lines in 43 states and territories. That ‘ 
and is designed to swing 27 in. for a distance of 12 in. from 


: l there would be a decrease in new mileage this year was a fore- 
gone conclusion on account of the general business situation. 


the chuck. 
Twelve rates of feed and feed reverse and eight speeds of There is a large amount of new work projected, much of 


the spindle are possible with each speed of the motor. The which is still awaiting financing. The revival of business, | 


gear combinations for all these are protected and may be however, since the presidential election has given an impetus 

operated to effect a change in speed while the machine is to railway building which promises greater activity in 1905 

running. The levers for the various gear clutches are shown While the day of parallel railroad building is practically over, / 
inder the head. The turret has universal facing heads and there are many extensions and feeders projected which are 
provides for 13 tools, though seldom more than five are used needed to develop new territory, and much important work 
at a time. An auxiliary turret which will accommodate four lesigned to shorten main lines and reduce grades and curves 
tools and has power cross feed on one side of the turret. The is planned. One of the large Western systems has compre i 
itter has rapid power trasverse in either direction by a ensive plans of this nature, and if this work is undertaken | 











| 

’ 

HEAVY TURRET LATHE WITH CROCKER-WHEELER MOTOR 
rate motor, and a slower travel through the feeding luring the coming year it will mean much to contractors and 

chanism driven from the spindle. Rotating, indexing and lealers in material 

clamping of the turret head are all automatic and an inde- In track laying in 1904, Missouri leads with 372 miles of new 
pendent “knockout” or feed stop serves each face line, and Texas is second with 312 miles. Six other states 
The spindle is driven through a Renold silent chain by a show over 200 miles each as follows Minnesota, 271 miles; 
10-h. p. Crocker-Wheeler semi-enclosed motor mounted above West Virginia, 237 miles; Mississippi, 229 miles; Pennsylvania, 
the headstock. An M. 12 controller in the current supply 220 miles; Nevada, 215 miles, and California, 201 miles; while 
allows the motor twelve speeds, ranging from 876 to 130r. p. m Illinois is near the 200-mile mark with 196% miles. With the 
With combination of electrical and mechanical means the exception of the 60-mile link (of which 10 miles were com- 
highest and lowest possible chuck speeds are 90 and 1% r. p.m pleted) to connect the Western Maryland and the West Vir- 
respectively. For the operation of the turret a 3-h. p. Crocker- ginia Central & Pittsburg, and the completion of the Pitts- 
Wheeler fully enclosed motor is used. This runs continuously burg, Carnegie & Western into Pittsburg, no work has been 
it a constant speed of 1,000 r. p. m. on a two-wire supply and done during the past year on the various roads necessary to 
drives a steep pitch lead screw through bevel gearing. A ce mplete the Atlantic seaboard line of the Wabash system, 
longitudinal shifting of the driven shaft clutches one or the nd there are no indications that work is to be resumed soon 
other of the two bevel gears, producing direct or reverse rota on these lines. There are persistent rumors of an understand- 
- tion. or in the central position releases both. ing between the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Gould inter- 
ests which will make the construction of these lines unneces- 





sary, and the fact that the work is still being held up lends 


After being idle for four months, work has been resumed 
color to them. 


by the Rockhill Furnace Co., Rockhill, Huntingdon Co., Pa 
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The following table, compiled by the Railway Age, shows 
the track laid by years since 1886: 


Year. Miles. Year. Miles. 
re BE Suv enckhssscenseh 
A ie ee SS — 
Bn divcccescivesee GD I ee ee eee 
ED nd owes ¥en dye eT 
Ee SE tie cnc vinncdl'nig 0 qunehe: Ma 
SE: So: 40etsaceaeuen, ae TS irs wikkc'o'ndiuah a aoe 
ER kA RS 
GR aie sects terse SE BE eee wk eveces couse Se 
TER itecearwwecievses 1,803 1904 ———eee 


According to the last edition of Poor’s Manual, the rail- 
way mileage of the United States at the close of 1903 was 
207,784 miles. The addition of the track laid during the past 
year makes the total main line mileage of the country in 
round numbers 212,000 miles. 

The statistics of the Railroad Gazette show 3,832 miles of 
new track laid in 1904. 





Logan Iron & Steel Co. Improvements. 


The iron plant of the Logan Iron & Steel Co., Burnham, 
Pa., is being remodeled and almost entirely rebuilt under the 
supervision of John Fraser, contracting engineer, Pittsburg. 
The 1$-in. puddle mill and the 18 and 8-in. finishing mills have 
been entirely remodeled and rebuilt. New foundations were 
put in, hot beds built and electrically driven shears installed. 
The work of reconstructing the 8-in. mill was done in record 
time, a new engine, new foundations, new tunnel and electrical- 
ly driven shears having been built and erected in just three 
weeks, The work of remodeling the 12-in. mill is now pro- 
gressing. It will be practically rebuilt from the foundations. 
New hot beds are being added, tunnels, shears, etc. The hot 
bed on one side will be used for rounds and squares and the 
other for angles, flats and other shapes. The hot saw for 
shearing will be underground so that there will be nothing 
on the hot beds to impede the progress of the material. A 
new track system was also installed, tracks being narrow 
gauge and the rails being 45-lb. sections. Some of the 
present heating furnaces will be rebuilt and possibly others 
added. Electric power is now used throughout the plant for 
operating the machinery. The main building has also been 
enlarged by the erection of a lean-to. When the work is 
entirely completed this will be one of the most modern of iron 
rolling mills east of the Alleghenies, with a daily output of 
about 70 tons. 





The McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., with works at 
Pittsburg and Pottstown, Pa., received several large contracts 
recently for railroad construction. The Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western Railroad contracted for a number of bridges 
for which about 5,000 tons of material will be required. For 
the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. telegraph poles, with a total tonnage 
of 1,500 tons, will be erected. Another large contract was 
closed with the Pennsylvania railroad for elevating tracks in 
Chicago requiring 1,500 tons. 





Semi-official announcement has been made that as fast as 
wooden cars can be replaced by steel ones the wooden cars 
in the New York subway will be retired and eventually none 
but steel cars will be in use. Preparations for this change 
are being made as rapidly as the officials of the subway can 
do so. They have found that the steel cars in use now are 
not only much more convenient for the traveling public than 
the wooden ones, but are, of course, much safer in case of 
fire. At present only about 20 percent of the cars used in the 
subway are of steel. 





The Bessemer plant and rail mill of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., which has been shut down for three weeks, 
resumed last week, with 800 men at work. 
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SUCCESSFUL WORK ON INTRICATE CASTINGS. 





An ingenious foundryman, Dan Galvin, of Paducah, Ky., 
has produced some noteworthy castings from a skilful hand- 
ling of just plain everyday sand, wood and hot metal. The 
maker has had sundry specimens on exhibition at St. Louis 
and was deservedly awarded a bronze medal. One of the 
castings which is representative of his ability is here illus- 
trated. It may be mentioned that Mr. Galvin makes the pat- 
terns in his leisure following the regular daily work in the 
foundry where his stint is by no means small and fragile 
castings. When he made the sketches here shown he states he 
was engaged during the day on the production of a 4,000-Ib. 
Corliss engine cylinder and had in this latter instance the 
patternmaking assistance of a house carpenter. 





FIG. I—THE CASTING. 


The height of the loosely jointed casting here illustrated 
is 12 in. from the base to the tip of the acorn-shaped orna- 
ment at the top. The combination is 4 in. wide. The hollow 
ball is 13%-in. diameter and the enclosing cage has an ex- 
terior measurement of 1}%-in. The three sketches, Figs. 2, 3 
and 4, show the arrangement of the different parts of the 
pattern and the core box, in the assembled as well as dissected 
order. There are not many parts and Mr. Galvin made in one 
day—molding and pouring—the three castings on exhibition 
in the Department of Mines and Metallurgy and has made 
several in cast iron as well as brass. The photograph was 
taken from one cast from brass. 

The reference letters are the same in each engraving for the 
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designation of identical parts. The match board is seen at 
A and B is the core box showing the arrangement of the 
patterns in place. C is the end of the core box and D is the 
gate made in the core for hollowing out the base. E is the 
bottom plate of the pendant supporting the ball. F shows 
a section around the ball and G is the outside arch. H is 
employed for making the circle at top of the pendant and J 
is the link pattern. 

The ball is hollow and is poured through the base. It is 
obvious how the metal flows to the several parts through the 
neatly contrived gates. There are three loose links in the 
chain and two of these are poured with a horn gate. The 
square holes shown in the core box and match are for the 
purpose of withdrawing some of the pattern pieces. When 
the gates are finally cut away from the casting and their loca- 
tion becomes somewhat difficult, owing to the finishing of the 
metal surface, it 1s easy to see that the device becomes con- 
siderable of a molding puzzle, and in this respect Mr. Galvin 
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FIG. 2 rt MATCH BOARD. 


has designed an intricate pattern capable of quite satisfactory 
results. 


President Coulby, of the Steamship Co. _ has 
decided to name the four big steamers building for that 
company by the American Shipbuilding Co. for officials 
of the United States Steel Corporation. Two of the steam- 
ers will be turned out at South Chicago and will be christ- 
ened Elbert H. Gary and William E. Corey. The steamer 
building at West Superior will be the George W. Perkins 


P 1 > - ° » 
and the steamer building at Bay City will be named for 
Henry C. Frick. The boats, which will cost $1,720,000, 
+ ’ 1 r 
will be the largest carriers on the lakes, being nine feet 


? 
longer than the steamer Augustus B. Wolvin. The four 
steamers will, in a full season, carry 800,000 tons of ore. 


Che old mill operated by the Ohio Iron Co., Zanesville, 
O., recently sold at receiver’s sale, is being dismantled and 
the material shipped to a Pittsburg scrap dealer. It was 


built in 1848 for a firm composed of Pittsburg iron and 
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———_— a 


nail manufacturer l ' run regularly for a year or 
two and then shut down After a lapse of a number of 
years it passed into the control of the Ohio Iron Co 
and about five years ago the plant was acquired by the 





R 
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FIG. 3-—-THE CORE BOX. 


Weatherall Co., organized bv Indiana people. The mill 
an for a time under boom conditions and when depres- 


sion came was shut down 


The Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co., Detroit, Mich., has 


a its ceed 


Hi 


FIG. 4 THE PATTERN DISSECTED. 


received a large offer for tubes from the government, to be 
sent to the Charleston navy yard. 


The application of the Thomas D. West Foundry Co., 


Sharpsville, Pa, for a Pennsylvania charter was simply to 
change from an Ohio to a Pennsylvania corporation. 


a mm 
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Fans and Pressure Blowers for the 
Foundry. 





_In The Iron Trade Review of Dec. 8 was given the full 
report of the committee of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, appointed to investigate the use of fan and positive 
pressure blowers for foundry cupolas. he particular ques- 
tion sought to be determined was the amount of power re- 
quired for fan and pressure blowers, respectively, but the 
inquiry also covered other points having to do with tne 
relative efficiency of the two forms of blower. Following the 
presentation of the committee's report at the December meet- 
ing of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association, there was a 
discussion of the important questions mvolved, and with a 
view to eliciting a more general expression of opinion further 
discussion was made the order for the January meeting to 
be held Monday evening, Jan. g. in view of the value ot the 
Pittsburg inquiry to foundrymen generally The lron Trade 
Review invited expressions on the subject from the manu- 
facturers of fans and blowers, and has in reply the letters 
given below: 
Difficulty of Providing Identical Conditions. 

You ask in yours oi Dec. 10 for comment upon the report 
of fan and pressure blower tests presented at the December 
meeting of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. Ke- 
stricting ourselves solely to a discussion oi the statements 
made within the report, we would first point out how em- 
phatically these tests indicate the dithculty of providing iden- 
tical conditions under which comparative results can be se- 
cured; Neither a single test nor a single cupola is suthcient to 
establish relative elthciencies of blast producing mechanism. 
The slight change in the size of the pieces of scrap charged 
produced such a marked difference between the results secured 
in the first and in the second series of tests, that one may 
properly question how near alike the conditions were in the 
two individual tests constituting either series. A single piece 
of scrap might, in any one of the four individual tests have 
been of such excessive size as to introduce abnormal resist- 
ance to the passage of the air and gases upward through the 
charges. It is therefore manifestly true that conclusive results 
can only be obtained by carrying tests through an extended 
period and by considering the efficiencies of blowers under 
varying conditions. It is probable that the scrap used in the 
second series conformed most nearly to that commonly found 
in the average foundry, and therefore this series is more 
fairly indicative of average working conditions throughout 
the country. 

It is well said in the report that the actual saving in horse- 
power is not a large item. It is unfortunate that foundry- 
men often thoughtlessly consider the annual cost of power to 
be measured by the number of working days multiplied by 
the actual horsepower consumed by the blower; but as a 
blower operates only two or three hours per day, the total 
expense would be only one-quarter to one-third of the amount 
figured in this faulty manner. 

Slight exception should be taken to article 3 of the addenda, 
where it is stated that “as the opening decreases in the cupola, 
due to the closing of the tuyeres, etc., the positive blower 
will force the same amount of air through this opening as it 
previously forced through the larger opening.” This is true 
up to the limit of capacity of the blower, but under any con- 
ditions the relative power consumed is inversely proportional 
to the square of the area when the volume is maintained con- 
stant. In other words, if the area is reduced one-half, the 
velocity will have to be doubled to pass the same volume of 
air, and the total power required will be quadrupled. No 
other comment is necessary to show the absolute necessity of 
the freest possible areas for passage of air through tuyeres 
and charges. In fact, cupola blast practice consists principally 
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in overcoming resistances, and it is undoubtedly true that in 
many cases the money expended in reducing scrap to smaller 
dimensions would be offset by the decreased cost of forcing 
blast through the more open charges thus provided. 

The most interesting of all information to have secured 
in connection with these tests would have been the actual 
volume of air delivered to the cupola by both types of ma- 
chine. This, however, is a practical impossibility without 
somewhat elaborate experimental equipment, and the report 
very properly states that the amount of horsepower con- 
sumed by the fan and blower are the only guides to the 
amount of air supplied. ‘ 

The report as published lacks much desirable data regard- 
ing cupola, blower, fan and general arrangements. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., 

Hyde Park, Mass. By W. B. Snow. 

Elasticity of the Centrifugal Fan. 


the writer has been very much interested in Mr. H. E. 
Field’s report on the comparative fan blower tests made at 
the instance of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. The 
conclusion drawn can hardly be criticised by either party to 
this controversy, and the Pittsburg association deserve much 
credit for the thorough way in which they have carried out 
this investigation. 

It was to be expected that the smaller fan blower would 
afford better results with a cupola 54-in. inside lining, which 
would hardly require 5,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute 
when melting its rated capacity, as was the case during this 
test. It would appear that the fan manufacturers erred in 
their desire to make sure of having the capacity ample. The 
No. 8 Sturtevant fan, which was the permanent provision for 
blast for the cupola, is the size which would naturally be 
selected. A few points have occurred to the writer which 
could be added to the conclusions embodied in the report, and 
give a still more favorable aspect to the case of the centrif- 
ugal fan. 

1. Both of the experimental outfits were new, but in the 
course of years there would be a decrease in efficiency of the 
positive blower on account of wear in the contact surfaces, 
unless kept in adjustment. 

2. The centrifugal fan is more elastic in its requirements, 
and when used from day to day on charges considerably 
lighter than the capacity of the cupola, it would handle them 
more economically than the positive blower, the discharge 
from which would be choked down, although the horsepower 
required would be greater. 

3. If the cupola tender has a blast gate or cut-off in the 
pipe near at hand, the power expenditure of a centrifugal fan 
can be quite materially reduced by regulating the blast pres- 
sure according to the condition of the cupola. This is im- 
possible in the case of a positive blower. 

To illustrate the extreme elasticity of the centrifugal fan, 
if we take the horsepower required when running at normal 
capacity as 100 percent, exact tests show that when run- 
ning at only half the full capacity, the horsepower required 
will be 60 to 65 percent and with blast gates closed off en- 
tirely, 28 to 30 percent. The fact that with piping on the 
outlet disconnected the fan will take almost exactly double 
the normal horsepower, shows the importance of having 
properly designed piping and a fan neither too small nor too 
large for the cupola. 

It is interesting to note that a second test with the positive 
blower running at a lower speed than recommended by the 
makers gave a rate of melting nearly as high and with less 
power. Possibly a similar change in the speed of the cen- 
trifugal fan would have shown the same result. The ex- 
periment would be interesting. According to Mr. W. H. 
Carrier, of the Buffalo Forge Co.’s experimental department, 
an increase in pressure of 50 percent from 10 oz. to 15 oz. 
pressure gave an increased melting capacity of 25 percent 
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from 6 to 7%, the test being made on a 44-in. cupola. At 
the same time, the horsepower increased from 16 to 29, or 
nearly 100 percent. As a result of a series of tests. of which 
this was one, Mr. Carrier derived a formula for the horse- 
powe! required by a centrifugal fan, as follows: 

H. P. equals D? & square root of P* + 3,800. 

D equals diameter of cupola inside lining. 

P equals pressure at cupola in oz. per sq. in 

Based also on these tests and on this formula, a table was 
prepared, according to which a cupola 55-in. inside lining, 
supplied with blast at 12 oz. pressure by a centrifugal fan 
should melt 20,960 Ib. per hr. with the ordinary melting ratio, 
and should require not over 32.7 h. p. for the blast. 

The above data are taken from a paper read before the 
last convention of the National Foundrymen’s Association, 
held in Indianapolis, and it is interesting to see how closely 
the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association tests agree. 

BuFFALO Force Co., 

Buffalo, N. Y. By C. A. Booth 

More Air Furnished by Pressure Blower. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity and make use of it 
by calling attention to a few points in connection with the 
test, without disparaging it in any way. I am in thorough 
accord with the efforts made and appreciate the facilities 


furnished 1 courtesy extended by the parties conducting the 
test 
Py 
rhe px named t \ 
firm h of a ! my ! 
the | t 
, 
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d A Sales 
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THE USE OF PERIODICALS 


An examination of the test records shows that the amount 
of air furnished by the blower was largely in excess of that 
furnished by the fan, or the pressures would have been more 
nearly alike, as the average free opening would be approxi- 
mately the sam¢ Chis means a waste of effort on the part of 
the motor to supply the excess pressure. It would be cheaper 
to set a relief valve at 16 or 18 ounces and allow the excess 


+} 


air to escape, rather than burn out the lining or chill the iron 


ws that a rotary blower may be used to force 
a heat in short time, if necessary, but it does not seem to m« 
that the pressures used were those of normal foundry pra 

tice. Of course, a variable speed motor would be more 
economical than allowing the excess air to escape, but even a 


relief valve would have saved, roughly, 20 percent of the 


power on the blower test lt is fair to assume that equal 
pressures at the cupola are due to equal amounts of air pass 
ing through it, and a comparison of power used speaks rather 
plainly in favor of the blower. The positive blower is abso 
lutely flexible in regard to speed up to its limit and its 


efficiency cl 


ianges but slig 


»f tests show this clear 


needed in melting. The data 

Where a variable speed motor cannot be obtained, a relief 
valve would save power. Where the source of power is ap 
proximately as efficient as a simple engine, a direct connected 
engine and blower is the most flexible and efficient, for the 
engine speed may be regulated to suit the pressure, by either 
a hand cut-off adjustment or throttling. 


A foundry using a fan is going to get every possible benefit 
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inherent in the fan outfit; so with the positive blower, every 
point favorable to securing good results should be utilized. 

I do not want to be understood as criticising the tests made, 
for all the conditions were fair and just; but what I do want 
to point out is that it is my belief that the good points of the 
rotary blower were not utilized to their best advantage. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Coa. 
By Geo. C. Hicks, Jr., Engineer. 
Connersville, Ind. 


POINTS FOR SHOP AND OFFICE.°: 


BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 
The Technical Papers. 

Every large manufacturing concern should subscribe liber- 
ally to the various technical papers which have bearing on its 
ine, and should see that the heads of departments scan these 
arefully for hints which would be of use to the purchasing, 
The cur- 
nt numbers should be carefully protected against dirt and 


elling, manufacturing or accounting departments 


wear by a neat temporary cover, bearing a printed form lik 
wld 


e one here given; and they should be passed around in a 
rder, beginning at the sales depart- 


Cooling Tools with Air Blast. 
[lo keep down the cost of manufacture it is necessary to 
speed up the cut; and this can usually be done up to the 


! yt rp a 1 let th 
’ T? 
Numbe the > volume 
BY THE SHOP PERSONNEL, 
heating point of the tool. To raise this limit, oil, soapsuds and 


water have been used from time beyond memory but it is not 
always possible to employ them. Another way to get speed 


is the use of the fast-cutting steels, which will bear a high 


heat without losing their temper. But this heat does not al- 
ways do the work piece any good, as it expands and thus 
ffects the dimensions, as once cool they are smaller than 
wished or intended. Of course the tool rest and the tail-center 

lathe work can be run back as the work heats; but this 
ills for constant watchfulness on the part of the workman, 


id the piece may thereby be held too loosely. The real remedy 

eems to be, cooling both the tool and the work. As oil or water 

not always permissi! there remains cooling with air as the 

tiot This 1 und ¢ erical, but experiments 

n g-1 I rded | Brzoska, show a very 

ked increase the cutting speed attained. The use of air 

is the advantage that it blows away the cuttings and keeps the 

t tre Air cooling ! possible with cast iron work 

c f | t of the iron dust raised (this 

the pre t writer challenges, as a suction apparatus can easily 

be added to t blast); but in working other metals the air 

ler 9 } V c ‘ fa ‘ ry 

As the air which is directed the cut can be made to 

r < siderabl ire nd as the n nt delivered is prac- 

ly unlimited, the cooling effect is quite measurable—so that 

e cramping of chucks and centers, etc., is avoided. The air 

rent can be delivered by a small { riven like an ordinary 

in Germany) lubricating-pump, either rectly fr the ma- 

ol r fr the I ft 1 can have a belt- 

itter to be tl “ t of service while the machine is 

ning. One fan can al leliver the air for several ma- 
chines. [A free translati fr German 


a 
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DIAMOND TOOLS.” 


BY G. C. HENNING. 


Steel is, of course, the one material in almost universal use. 


for cutting and working stone, metal, wood and other ma- 
terials, because of its great strength and the degree to which 
it can be hardened. There are some materials, however, which, 
because of their hardness, structure or non-conductivity of 
heat, cannot be worked economically by means of steel tools. 
The latter become worn rapidly, losing their shape and dimen- 
sions to such a degree and extent that the work produced be- 
comes inaccurate, causing constant interruption of operation, 
loss of time, and the use of new tools or frequent regrinding 





FIG. I. 


or shaping of the old ones. This causes great expense and 
delay in production. The great friction produced by cutting 
materials in some cases draws the temper of steel tools, mak- 
ing them useless. Hard rubber, paper and hardened steel 
cannot be readily worked by use of steel tools, as is also the 
case with hard stone. In these cases a much harder material 
is required, and for this reason diamond is used. The diamond 
which is used is of two kinds, totally different in appearance 
and quality. 

Black diamond has a very dark purple brown color, is an 
amorphous, granular stone with rarely any crystallization 
visible or traceable, and is called carbon or black diamond. It 
is the hardest material known and has great strength. 

Bort is entirely crystalline, and generally transparent and of 
all colors of the rainbow, as well as clear and transparent as 
glass. The latter is considered of greater hardness than all 
other bort except some which is almost black. Bort is ex- 
tremely brittle and is readily fractured or “cleaved” in the 
three directions of its cleavage planes parallel to the sides of 
the octahedral crystal, in which shape it is most commonly 
found. The dodecahedral crystals are also readily cleaved in 
a similar manner. . 

In spite of the very great hardness of all kinds of diamonds, 
they are readily sawn, drilled, cut and polished; carbon (black 
diamond) cannot, however, be polished, as is the case with 
bort. Diamond cuts diamond, while steel saws and drills and 





FIG. 2. 


cast iron discs charged with diamond dust are used for the 
other operations. All kinds of grinding wheels, being made of 
extremely hard materials, are most readily kept free from 
filling or glazing and in perfect shape by diamond tools. In 
certain classes of work, where great accuracy and precision 
are primary requirements, or extremely fine lines are essen- 
tial, the diamond is the only material that answers the pur- 
pose. Thus lithographers, engravers and scale-makers use 
them for fine work. 





_ “Presented at the New York meeting, December, 1904, of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Henning is manager of the 
Steel Set Diamond Co., of New York. 
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There is another very important field of production in which 
diamond is all but imperative to obtain satisfactory results 
at reasonable cost, viz., that of wire drawing. Formerly all 
small wire was drawn through holes in hardened steel plates, 
but these wear so rapidly that the wire soon loses its calibre 
and becomes unround. As it is all-important, especially in 
electric work, that the wire be of absolutely uniform size, so 
as to maintain constant resistance and permit symmetrical 
distribution of weight about spindles and shafts, it became 
necessary to use a material harder than steel, and hence dia- 
mond was again resorted to. This made it possible to avoid 
delays in replacing worn dies, and because of the great per- 
manence of accuracy of the calibres of the holes in the dia- 
monds, materially reduced the cost of producing fine wire of 
copper, brass, steel, iron, nickel, and of other metals. 

It is of course well known that stone is drilled and sawed 
by the use of diamonds, these having been used in core drills, 
which, in an extreme case, have cut solid cores of about 21 
in. diameter. In diamond drills, stone saws and grinding 
wheel dressers, the rough diamond is used in appropriate hold- 
ers, set either by staking, brazing, soldering, or by casting 
molten steel around the diamonds. 

A peculiar property of the diamond is that it can be plated 
like any metal; this property is made use of in the galvanoplas- 
tic setting. The galvanoplastic setting consists in first plating 
the diamonds and then casting other molten metal around 
them, which alloys with the deposited metal. Thus an abso- 
lutely firm and rigid setting is produced. 

Very high temperature does not affect the diamonds either 
in their hardness nor, when sound, in their solidity, and does 
not produce checks or other flaws. A temperature higher than 





FIG. 3. 


that sufficient to melt steel will, however, burn the diamond, 
and that of the electric arc will do so readily. 

Che diamonds in tools used for doing accurate work are, 
however, all “shaped” by cutting and polishing, so as to imitate 
the customary shapes of steel tools. 

Glass and china are also drilled by shaped diamonds, in 
which case a triangular splint is generally provided with a flat 
triangular pyramidal point, as shown at Fig. 1, which, when 
using turpentine as a lubricant, penetrates glass and china 
more readily than any other tool, and lasts for from one to 
two years, unless broken by carelessness or accident. Fig. 1 
shows a round-nose tool. The diameter or curve of cutting 
edge and its clearance from a right angle can be produced at 
will. Fig. 2 shows a sharp-nose tool, and in this again the 
angles can be varied at will. Fig. 3 shows a square-nose tool, 
which is used mainly for producing very high finish of hard 
rubber. Fig. 4 is a tool commonly used for turning paper 
calendar rolls, which must be very accurate and smooth. A 
piece of black diamond shaped as a round-nosed tool is simply 
clamped in proper position between two pieces of steel. 

Tools shown at Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are most commonly used 
for turning hard rubber, because the diamond lasts a very long 
time without wear and produces absolutely smooth and ac- 
curate work, while steel tools wear off in a few minutes at 
most and get very hot. One other reason why it is econom- 
ically advantageous to use diamond tools for turning hard 
rubber is that very high speeds can be used, 450 to 500 feet per 
minute being common. 

It may here be added that diamond tools are most suitable 
for working carbon used for electrical purposes. 
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Fig. 5 shows a diamond die for drawing wire. This is a STORAGE AND RECORD OF ELECTROTYPES. 


bronze block in which is set a diamond perforated by a taper- 


























ing, polished hole through which the wire is drawn. This wire BY LUTHER G. STEBBINS. 
die is shown in section in order that its construction may be It is probable that in a great many offices where there is a 
clear: in the most improved setting steel is cast around the sonsiderable number of half tone cuts, electrotypes, wood cuts, 
diamond to prevent its bursting, and bronze is then cast around etc., no satisfactory arrangements are made for their proper 
the steel setting to prevent corrosion of the steel by the sub- handling. Electrotypes accumulate gradually, and if no ar 
stances used to lubricate the wire as it passes through the die rangement is made at the outset for taking care of them the 
The holes in these diamonds are rarely made larger than .064 whole business is allowed to go along in a slipshod manner 
in. diameter, because steel draw plates or dies are considered In many places the cuts are tumbled promiscuously into draw- 
sufficiently accurate and economical for larger sizes, and be- ers, and when any are wanted a clerk must spend quite a little 
time in searching for the one required, often resulting in a l] 
disappointment, owing to the fact that the supply has becom 
depleted 
[he writer has recently seen and had charge of one of the ' 
best methods of storing and recording electrotypes and half 
. 5 | 
i} 
> H 
H 
FIG. 4 ! 
cause of the great cost of diamond dies The smallest dies b ,, | 
which have come to the notice of the writer had holes of .oo1 . 
in. diameter, although clients have called for calibres as small | 
as .00045, .00055 and .00065 It is common practice to make { 
the holes in diamond dies accurate to a .oo0o1 in., which to ' 
many engineers may seem almost impossible, and is thereforé | 
here mentioned. = aan ee | 
In drawing copper wire, it 1s customary to draw a .064 wire FIG. I-—FRONT OF ELECTROTYPE RECORD CARD 
in one pass from a rough wire of .072 diameter. Smaller sizes ; eee 
ire then produced by the following consecutive reductions: to —_ — a tO HIS attentior It 1s especially ( 
053, .045, .040, .036, .032, .028, .025, .022, 0.20, .o19, then by : Phew asaCerere wne mH - carry a good many cuts in stock 
1-1000 down to .0075 and by half-thousandths down to .oo1 in_ upon whom there ts always a demand from jobbers for 
It may be mentioned that diamonds wear increasingly when we , the system is very easily 
drawing the following metals in the order stated, viz.: gold, ' os =. 'P ™ ' irate record can be kept 
silver, copper, brass, bronze, platinum, soft steel, nickel, iron F 4 — a boxes, each measuring about 12 
g 6 in. wide and 4 leep, wit ing covers. The boxe 
ind crucible steel (piano wire) f ed cor ( the each box bear th 
In order to show why such expensive material gs diamond irresponding number Wher ertai it is wanted on 
an be used economically it may be stated that diamond dies iS Simp tet nber, go to the drawer or box and 
wear up to eight years under constant use. One die of .o04 — r — =f \ ston Of the prem , Matter Os the oueert 
ud ( nade, a ( it mark I ving the number 
alibre has, according to the record, drawn over 550,000 pounds f the cut and the hox whic { placed Phe Frome ire 
of soft copper wire in a tram » that they ut nd tl f boxes met 
Diamond drills for drillmg glass wear from one and one y- ned b V late tl it ny firm or 
half to two years before requiring recutting raga ris ah : eS ager ts are in stock special boxes 
As is well known, diamonds are also used for spindle bear 
ings in watches, and most recently have been imtroduced a 
cupped bearings for the pivots of electric meters, because they 
Steel Diamond Bronx : 27 | & £ ; ' 
, 
wa snow TRADE REVIRY 
FIG. § 
produce the minimum of friction, and do not wear out in many FIG. 2 ACK OF INDEX CARD 
years 
Another purpose for which diamonds are used is that of ; bgt ex : "i “ . age eer yi : Be daoroany 
drilling teeth, especially artificial teeth. In these drills minute ad shows fs m whom purchased : [he ft be al back ‘a 7 : 
chips of diamonds soldered into steel shanks are used. These mple index card are show1 Fig nd 2. A very quick 
diamonds are not prepared in any manner, as their points and . t n of cut ra be mad t] way l $ in the case 
edges when properly selected are sufficiently hard and sharp tt Ra tyme will ~ oon im an is t] a + = ba 
to penetrate bone and porcelain. The shapes of chips most great many cuts. On the + ve ree side of the card is kept : 
generally used are flat, triangular points and _ three-sided record showing when the cuts were obtained, the cost, to whom 
pyramids The most perfect drills fi Tr this purpose have di i- ic ned r lw h en return f \ gl ; . th Swill show how 
monds of triangular section with a pyramidal polished point : 5 PPS : ‘s Ae - - ee type 1 stands, how many are 
wned, number in ck. ar w many are ned. This will ] 
— —_—-— en ible the cle rk to keep tock an 1 to follow up parties . 
A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been entered b wotihie nea 4 Pac Beall a: - an > onbure Reeary geen { 
against the Tunblin Engineering & Foundry Co., Creigh oamemnns and the hoxe nd fr ~ ean > sily male - | 
ton, Pa. the shop carpenter ; 
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SOME LONG ENGINE RUNS. 


The record run of the Westinghouse steam turbine at the 
World’s Fair announced in The Iron Trade Review of last 
week is apt to suggest corresponding performances of re- 
ciprocating engines. An impression that the Straight Line 
Engine Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., had built an engine with an 
even longer continuous performance to its credit suggested an 
inquiry and Prof. John E. Sweet, president of the company, 
kindly sent the following characteristic reply: 

“T have to say that one of the Straight Line engines at the 
works of the Solvay Process Co. at Detroit, ran—as they say 
in a report to us—forty-four weeks without stopping. But 
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photograph taken of its original setting is in possession of 
The Iron Trade Review and is here reproduced. This engine 
was designed by James Watt and he prepared the working 
drawings. It was made under his supervision in the year 
1778 by the firm of Boulton & Watt at the famous works, th 
Soho Manufactory, near Birmingham, and erected at Smeth- 
wick close to the Soho Works. It has been visited by many 
eminent engineers, including Smeaton, who was commis 
sioned by Watt to conduct experiments with a view to the 
determination of the coal consumption. The cylinder is 32 
in. diameter, the length of stroke 8 ft. and the steam pres- 
sure only 15 Ib. per sq. in. 

The Soho Works had the probably unique experience, con 
































THE OID PUMPING ENGINE AT TIME OF REMOVAL TO SMETHWICK. 


if we were in your place we would tell the whole story and 
say that they do not all go alike, and further that there was 
an engine sent out from England to one of the colonies that 
ran six years without stopping. I am under the impression 
that they told me at Smethwick, a suburb of Birmingham, 
that the old Watt engine pumping from the low to the high 
level canal had run a much longer time without stopping. It 
had at the time I saw it been running 98 years and I think 
kept at it for many years longer.” 

The pumping engine built for the Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gations of Birmingham, Eng., is still in existence and a 


sidering the interval of time, of receiving an order from the 
Canal Navigation Co. in 1898 to replace this relic of the 18th 
century with two triple expansion Corliss deep well pumping 
engines. These are of the most modern type and are now 
installed in the Walsall plant 

The old pumping engine shown in the halftone, was regu- 
larly working until the year 1892. It was then carefully taken 
down and at this time photographed as illustrated in the en- 
graving. The pumping engine has since been re-erected at 
the Birmingham Canal Co.’s Ocker Hill Works near Tipton 
where it will be protected from injury. Arrangements have 
been made whereby the old engine can be set in motion when 
desired. 








_ 
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HAND WHEEL GRINDING MACHINE. tually 4 | | tween four 
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The Pyrometer in Blast Furnace 
Practice.* 


BY S. H, STUPAKOFF, 


The successful operation of blast furnaces depends largely 
upon proper regulation of heat. The blast must be kept at 
nearly constant temperature to obtain uniform results. The 
temperature of the gases at the top must be kept under con- 
trol to insure regularity in the resulting product of iron. 
Besides, a hot top means waste of fuel. The operator should 











FIG. I.—-LE CHATELIER PYROMETER FURNACE OUTFIT. 


be able to ascertain at all times and immediately what is going 
on in his blast main, in his downcomer, and often times in 
the individual stoves. The only way to obtain these conditions 
is to equip the furnace with reliable pyrometers. 

Various appliances have been in use for the purpose. Some 
were more and others less successful. One instrument had to 
make room for another; the principal ones used were Siemens’ 
copper ball pyrometer, expansion pyrometers of various make, 
first Siemens’ and then Callender’s electrical resistance pyrom- 
eter, Uehling & Steinbart’s pneumatic pyrometer and Le 
Chatelier’s thermo-electric pyrometer. All had a fair show. 
Most of them are still used, though some only in isolated in- 
stances, gradually but surely to be replaced by those best fitted 
for the work. 

As to the copper ball pyrometer, the reader is referred to 
the criticism of C. R. Alder Wright, contained in The Iron 
Trade Review of Sept. 8, 1904, p. 47, and which gives a fairly 
true picture of the situation. It may be supplemented by the 
remarks of Sir Lowthian Bell, made at the Pyrometer session 
of this year’s Iron and Steel Institute meeting which was held 
at London, Eng. He said that he used the Siemens’ pyrometer 
for the simple reason that he could get no other at the time; 
there was no other. He could speak with the utmost con- 





FIG, 2.—GALVANOMETER. 


fidence of the general accuracy of that very simple piece of 
apparatus. But they required a good deal more than that; they 
required to be able to ascertain what the temperature was at 
the various points of the blast furnace immediately. 

The expansion pyrometer was also described in the article 
referred to above and further comments will not be made at 
this time. Electrical resistance pyrometers are good instru- 
ments for the determination of the lower ranges of high 
temperatures. Used intermittently they are undoubtedly suit- 


*Read before the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 
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able for measurements up to the highest limits occurring in 
the gas and the blast mains. As permanent pyrometers under 
continuous use, they are apt to give more trouble than others 
in blast furnace practice. They must be applied at a dis- 
advantage; their delicate portions are more exposed, and quite 
naturally easier damaged. The nature of their construction 
requires that a considerable portion of the instrument which 
contains the fine wire platinum resistance coil and its mica 
supports should be exposed to the source of heat which is to 
be measured. This makes it necessary to introduce the effec- 
tive part of the instrument for some distance into the blast pipe 
or downcomer, as the case may be, which is not so essential with 
other types of instruments. They can withstand rather less 
hard usage than others, and consequently they have not as 
good a show, and a shorter life. Dr. C. W. Weidner says in 
his paper on “Methods of Pyrometry:” “Much controversy 
has arisen as to the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the platinum resistance thermometer and the Le Chatelier 
thermocouple, which it seems is entirely unnecessary, as each 
instrument has its own particular field in which it excels.” 
The pneumatic pyrometer enjoys, contrary to the former, a 
wide application in blast furnace practice. It was the first 
practical instrument, especially devised for this purpose, which 
combined with its mechanism the very desirable feature of 
furnishing autographic records. Its inventors are metallurgi 





FIG. 3—-GALVANOMETER IN GLASS CASE. 


cal engineers who have an excellent reputation among blast 
furnace men, and their apparatus is undoubtedly a very in- 
genious device, which, until recently, was the only instrument 
fulfilling all requirements. The photographic recorder de- 
vised by Sir Roberts Austen was by far less convenient, and 
a comparison of both may have prompted Prof. Arnold to re- 
mark at the Iron and Steel Institute meeting referred to, 
that the Uehling was the best recording instrument, so far 
as he could judge. Of course, it gives the readings imme- 
diately when wanted, it does not require the developing of 
photographic films, no dark room, no photographic outfit 
and no expert in photography. Little or no objection was 
raised to the necessary steam, water and air connections, 
which are essential with the pneumatic pyrometer, inasmuch 
as there is always an abundance of supply of either one of 
these mediums at hand at the immediate neighborhood of its 
application. But it should be remembered that all these con- 
nections must be kept perfectly tight to insure a satisfactory 
working of the pyrometer. It is also of importance that the 
filter interposed between the blast must be cleaned regularly, 
and likewise that the bore of its minute air nozzle, which 
measures about 1-32 of an inch, be kept permanently clear 
to insure absolute satisfaction. The use and applicaiton of this 
pyrometer is well known and has been described in various 
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periodicals but little has been published of the practical appli- 
cation of the Le Chatelier pyrometer. I will therefore enter 
into a detailed explanation of this instrument and give some 
of the results of his personal experience. 

The thermocouple is enclosed in a tube, which, according 
to circumstances, may be made either of porcelain, of nickel 
or of an iron pipe.. It is closed at its extreme end and secured 
with its other extremity to a double handled plug, which fits 
with gunlock thread in a flange that has heen firmly secured 
to the iron shell of the respective blast or gas mains where the 
temperature is to be measured. A I-in. hole through the iron 
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FIG, 4.—--SWITCHBOARD. 


shell and brick lining gives ample room for the introduction 
of the pyrometer with its protective covering. 

A short nipple extends outwardly between the two handles 
of the gunlock plug and continues with the intermission of a 
union in a curved piece of iron conduit, which carries at its 
downwardly pointing end a porcelain fitted terminal box con- 
taining the connections between the thermocouple and the 
copper conductors which lead to the terminal posts of the 
galvanometer or millivoltmeter. Electric insulation between 
the individual wires of the thermocouple is effected by a 
double bore refractory tube which reaches from the extreme 
interior end of the protection tube through the plug to about 
the place of the aforementioned union. From hereon to the 
binding posts of the terminal box they are covered with asbes- 
tos tubings, which are suitably secured to the refractory tube 
and to the ends of the couple. 

Che galvanometer is placed on a solid foundation which is 
guarded against shocks or trembling from any cause, and con- 
tained in a glass case with tight fitting cover. It is generally 
placed in an undisturbed corner of the dog house or in any 
other convenient location in the neighborhood of the furnace 
The insulated copper conductors connecting its terminals to 
the thermocouple are selected of sufficient cross section to 
keep their resistance to and fro within the limit of one ohm. 

If more than one pyrometer is used at the same plant, they 
are all electrically connected to the same galvanometer by the 
intermission of a suitable switchboard. The changing of the 
reading from one station to the other is effected by simply 
moving the switch lever handle to the corresponding knob 
The switchboard is wired up in such a manner that the gal- 
vanometer needle will slowly return to the zero mark when 
the handle is turned to its stop. But it is not necessary to 
stop the needle after cach reading, it can be, and it is prefer- 
ably shifted from one station to the other as may be required, 
and between the readings it may remain on either one of the 
more important stations, as the gas main or the bustle pipe, 
which in this case will be always ready for immediate inspec- 
tion. The galvanometer needle corresponds instantly to the 
shifting of the switch handle, and no time whatever is lost 
by its assuming the requisite position. The temperatures of 
six pyrometer stations can therefore be read easily within the 
space of a single minute. Any number of pyrometers can be 
connected in this manner with like convenience to the same 
direct reading galvanometer. 

If a recording instrument is used for the autographic in- 
dications of the temperatures it is preferable to place it in 
the superintendent’s office or in the laboratory. Distance be- 
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tween the pyrometer stations and the galvanometer does not 
cut much of a figure. In one instance such a recording in- 
strument was placed 800 it. from the furnace, and it worked 
as promptly and accurately as if it had stood within 10 ft. 
But in such a case it is always advisable, though not essential, 
to retain a direct reading galvanometer for the information of 
the men in charge of the furnace in close proximity of the 
same. Both instruments will indicate simultaneously the same 
temperature. For obvious reasons it is always preferable to 
locate the automatic recorder out of reach of the furnace 
operator. 

The records of the recording instrument are traced on a 
continuous strip of paper which is contained on a single roll 
lasting several months. Each morning or evening a day’s 
record may be cut off and serve as a telltale of the continuous 
working of the blast furnace. 

The recording instrument furnishes ordinarily only a single 
record, that is, it gives the temperature conditions of a single 
pyrometer station only. If it is desired these records may be 
multiplied for two or more pyrometer stations by the intermis- 
sion of a specially constructed commutator arrangement, which 
changes once a minute from one station to another. In this 
manner it is possible to obtain simultaneously the records of 
both the gas and the blast mains. Portions of single and 
multiple records are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The maintenance of the Le Chatelier pyrometer amounts 
to practically nothing. All that is necessary is to leave the 
galvanometer undisturbed. Protect it from dust and leave it 
alone. Keep the temperatures of the air and gas within rea- 
sonable distance from the prescribed limits by being guided by 
the galvanometer readings and there will be no trouble with 
the protection tubes of the thermocouples, even if they are 
made of iron. To make sure that they are in good condition 
give the gun-lock handle a half a turn to the left, withdraw the 
tube and examine it, say once in a week or in a month, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Replace it in the same manner if it 
is found to be in good condition. The whole operation does 
not take more than a minute, and there is oftentimes an op- 
portunity to perform it without interfering with the regular 
run of the furnace. If necessary it can be even done without 
much inconvenience with the full blast on. Keep a threaded 
plug handy which fits the female thread of the flange and make 
temporary use of it if it should be actually necessary to make 
some repairs to the protection tube or to the pyrometer itself. 
However, there was only a single instance in the writer’s ex- 
perience where these means were resorted to, ever since the 





FIG. 5.—SINGLE RECORDING INSTRUMENT. 


introduction of this instrument in blast furnace practice in this 
country. 

There is so little intricacy connected with the use of the 
Le Chatelier pyrometer, and the thing itself is so exceedingly 
simple, as in its principal parts it consists only of the thermo 
couple and of the galvanometer, the one for generating and the 
other one for indicating the feeble thermo current, that if these 
are kept in good condition and no mechanical injury is done 
or sledge hammer practice is used with the necessary common 
fittings and connections, the entire outfit will give continuous 
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good service and excellent satisfaction lf the installation of 
a La Chatelier pyrometer has been carefully executed by a re 
liable man who has had experience in this class of work, there 
is no cause whatever to fear that it will require frequent repair, 
or that it will give out or give unreliable indications. One of 
the best qualities of the platinum, platinum-rhodium couple is 
its constancy if it is protected from the gases of combustion 
when above red heat. Direct contact with molten metals de- 
stroys it. Even molten tin, which fuses at 232 degrees C. or 
450 degrees F., will melt platinum at red heat like wax, though 
its fusing point lies at 1,780 degrees C. or 3,236 degrees F 
Above 3,000 degrees F. it is not safe to use it. With reason 
able care it will give practically the same indications afte 
years of use as on the first day. The report for the year 1902 
of the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, of Charlotten 
burg, near Berlin, Germany, which is universally acknowledge: 


as the highest authority on such matters, contains among 
others the statement that thirteen thermo couples had been re 
turned to them for retesting. Most of the thirteen were found 
unchanged, though they had been put to hard use. One of 
these had been in use since 1896, exposed to the flue gases and 
flames of a boiler. This indicated eight degrees too low at 
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FIG, O SINGLE RECORD OF BOTTOM OF FIRST HOT OVEN OF PLATI 
GLASS LEHR LE CHATELIER PYROMETER 
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FIG. 7 MULTIPLE RECORD OF TEMPERATURE IN ARCHES OF FIRS‘ 
STATIONS OF PLATE GLASS LEH E CHATELIE 
PYROMETER, 


1,000 degrees C. Another used in a coke oven flue since 1897 
indicated 17 degrees C. too low at 1,000 degrees C. These were 
the worst cases, and in both of them the fused joints had been 
repe atedly renewed 

As to the accuracy and reliability of the instrument Prof 
Roberts-Austen said in his paper on “Recent Advances in 
Pyrometry,’* that he was satisfied this thermocouple can af 
ford trustworthy results, accurate to one degree, at tem 
peratures of over 1,000 degrees C. 

Prof. H. M. Howe in discussing Prof. Roberts-Austen’s 
paper said:— “Le Chatelier’s pyrometer is certainly a most 
convenient and accurate instrument for the laboratory and one 
that may be used7+ under some condition in the mill l 
have used it for several years with great satisfaction. Like 
Prof. Roberts-Austen, and unlike Herr Blass, I have always 


found its indications remain constant over long periods. ‘ 
Variations in the temperature of the room affect the readings 
of the instrument far less than one would expect.” 
*Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Eng., Chicago meeting, 1898. 
tTrans. Am. Inst. Mining Eng., Feb., 1894. Vol. XXIV, page 798 


ftIt has been used since quite extensively in practice 
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THE HANCOCK VALVES. 


lhe Hancox k glohe angle 60 degrees, and CTOSS valve S are 
made screwed and flanged in sizes up to 3 in. Under test the 
bodies ol the se valves st ind a pressure of 4,000 lb per sq. in 
without breaking and are tight with a water pressure above 
1,000 Ib. per sq. in. That the valve seat may be hard and dur 
able, the body, Fig. 2, is mad ota specially hard and t ugh 
mixture The dises are of special mixture which does not 
‘ontam any zinc rhe spindles are of Tobin bronze, so as t 
prevent cutting under high steam pressures 


rom the accompanying sketch of a 1 in. globe valve it will 


be seen that the most contracted part is of full size, there be 
ing no reduction of area for the purpose of lessening the 
weight he two collars upon the stem guide the dise nut 
ind compel tl dise to seat squarely lhe valve seat is flat 
lhe valve dise has a projection on it which serves two put 
poses—it acts as a guide when the seat is ground and the lip 


prevents the utting of the seat by the wire-drawing of the 
steam when the valve is slightly open. When the valve 
] 1 

slightly raised from its seat, as shown in Fig. 1, escaping steam 


matter has been washed or blown away 














FIG THE HANCOCK VALVE 
lhe bonnets of th \ ves are made with a lor J thread e! 
gaging the body of the valve, and the shoulder the bonn 
is made narrow 'y means of this narrow seat on the 
| idee | 
shoulder it is possible to keep the inet tight, but the bor 
net may be unscrewed when desired. In regrinding the vaiv: 
the bonnet is removed, the disc nut unscrewed from the disc. 
ind a piece of wood can b serte n the d 1s the proie 
tion on the latter act » onide 
The tee handle, Fig 1 popular novelty ar i valve 
ent out re s equipped i hie istration shows th etl 
, ] ] 
of attachir the handl« Ihe le is made tapering with or 
q 1 +] — +] : 
sicle it a the sp e of tl Valve s also mad tapering 
; 
with one st Hattened t eceive the handle, the tee hand 


cing eid oO l spl ‘ mean ta nut The flattened 
side holds the landle gidly and the taper e1 ibles the part 
to be drawn tightly togethe 

hese Vaives are 1 le by the Hancock Inspi tor Lo 
whose general office and salesroom is at &5-8q Liberty street 
New York with a Wester brancl office ind salesroon t 
22-26 So. Canal street, Chicago he factory at Boston ha 


been thoroughly described in The /ron Trade Revi 
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VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR APPLIANCES.* 
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speeds. It is well known that if the speed of a motor is in- 
creased by placing resistance in the field, the rating of the 
motor should be decreased in proportion. A 10h. p. motor at 
500 r. p. m. is only an equally good 5 h. p. at 1,000 r. p. m. 
when using field control. 

Manufacturers take advantage of the overload capacity of 
their motors, as well as the intermittent character of machine 
tool work. They are able in this manner to rate their field 
controlled motors much higher than would otherwise be pos- 
sible, and still furnish one that is satisfactory. The rating is 
purely a matter of the individual judgment of the builder. 
The firm with which I am connected has just brought out a 
new line of motors of this type, and I know how difficult it is 
to keep from over rating them. We are rating them at a 
point where they will carry full load at highest speed con- 
tinuously, without marking or burning the commutator. They 
also carry 25 percent overload without injury for short 
periods. 

By referring to the tables given out by the different manu- 
facturers, it wil! be noticed that the horse power ratings fol- 
low no rule as to the size of frame used. Some sizes are 
rated the horse power they would give as standard motors, 
with a range of speed of 2 to 1. In other sizes the horse 
power decreases as the speed increases. Again the horse 
power varies in the different voltages as much as 20 percent. 
This irregularity proves that each size is put under test and 
rated what it will do. The variable speed motor of the latter 
class has small overload capacity. This is due chiefly to the 
fact that the trade calls for a small motor. 

[ have with me a drawing showing how a motor may be built 
very small and compact and yet have sufficient material in the 
magnetic circuit. The frame and pole pieces are cast steel, 
which makes the machine very light. The bearings while long 
do not increase the length over all materially, as they extend 
under the commutator on one end and armature windings on 
the other. This motor is built by the Triumph Electric Co. 
and is its latest type for machine tool work. 





Old Type Locomotive for Purdue University. 

Negotiations have been completed whereby Purdue Uni- 
versity is to receive from the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, through General Manager Samuel Higgins, 
the historic locomotive “Daniel Nason.” A few years ago the 
university interested itself in securing from railways, sam- 
ples of such classes of locomotives as are now being super- 
seded by machines of more modern construction, its purpose 
being to preserve as museum exhibits types of design which 
were in danger of becoming extinct. As a result, a number of 
valuable relics are already upon its grounds. From the be- 
ginning of this movement an effort has been made to secure 
a representative of a type which was common throughout 
New England thirty years ago, namely, an 8-wheeled engine 
having cylinders inside the frames connecting with the crank 
axle. This effort has now been done. The “Daniel Nason” 
is said to have been built in 1858. It was exhibited in Chi- 
cago in 1893 and has since been held as a relic at Roxbury, 
Mass. The engine weighs about 25 tons, is complete witn 
tender and will be shipped to the university at Lafayette, 
Ind., upon its own wheels. The university is also to become 
the custodian, in behalf of the same railway, of a stage- 
coach passenger car, which is said to have been placed in 
service in 1835. It consists of the body of a stage-coach sus- 
pended over a simple railway truck by means of thorough 
braces. It will seat inside and on its top about 20 persons. 





The Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Ia., have let 
the contract for the erection of a boiler shop, work on which 
is to be completed within 90 days. A new warehouse, 68 x 108 
ft., will also be built. The company recently increased its capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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AN IMPROVED ROTARY SPLITTING SHEAR. 





The maker of this machine points out that the chief advan- 
tages of the rotary over the stroke shear are: No time lost 
between strokes; the plate fed through the machine by the cut- 
ters; the cutting speed doubled, and the edge perfectly satis- 
factory. 

The cutting on the rotary shear is done by two hardened tool 
steel cutters 15 in. diameter and 1% in. thick. These cutters 
have milled edges to feed the plate through the machine. The 
large diameter of the cutters prevents distortion of light ma- 
terial under cutting strains and there is a resulting saving in 
power. The proper distance between the cutters is approxi- 
mately one-half the thickness of the plate. In order to allow 
for this adjustment, the cutter hubs run loose on an eccentric 
shaft, by means of which the cutters can be adjusted for dif- 
ferent thicknesses of plate. 

The machine is built for cutting soft steel and iron plates 
of any length or width. The floor space is the same as for 
stroke shears of the same capacity and there is not the limiting 





FIG. I SCULLY ROTARY SPLITTING SHEAR 


depth of throat frequently found in rotary shears built on 
stroke shear lines. 

In order to reduce friction all gears are spur gears with 
teeth cut from solid metal. All pinions are steel, with teeth 
cut from the solid. By making the upper and lower parts of 
this machine of box section, a very rigid tool is produced. 
This construction also allows the placing of all but two gears 
and two pinions inside the frame and the shears are practically 
dust-proof and noiseless. An adjustable hold-down prevents 
the plate tilting. This hold-down swivels when outside circles 
are trimmed. A crane pad is cast on top and at the front of 
the shears, so that a radial crane may be attached at this point 
to handle plates at the machine. 

The views in Figs. 1 and 2 are from opposite sides of the 
machine. A large cover plate is on either side to facilitate in- 
spection of the encased gears. On the belt driven machines a 
friction pulley is provided, 30 in. in diameter, 7 in. face, and 
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chould run at 150 r. p. m. for a cutting speed of 8 ft. per min., 
which is about the limit of the operator’s ability to handle the 
plate to the shears. The net weight of the belt driven shears 
is 12,500 !b. The direct motor drive can be used to advantage 
on these shears. A 10-h. p. motor is required for this duty 
The front view of the shears in Fig. 3, shows the two cut- 
ter shaft covers removed. All shafts and bearings are of 
The gear idlers inside the frame are brass 
compression grease cups on the end of 


generous size 
bushed and oiled 
the shafts. All other bearings are lubricated in the usual way 
by oil cups 

These shears are built in two sizes: one with cast-iron frame 
for cutting 34 in. plate and lighter; the other with cast-steel 


l They are made by 


‘frame for cutting 1 in. plate and lighter 
the Scully Steel & Iron Co. of Chicago 

A certificate of incorporation for the International Iron & 
Steel Co. was issued at Washington on Dec. 23. The incor 
porators were Dr. J. H. Walker, George T. Walker and E. 
F. Walker, of New York 
placed at $100,000,000. At the office of the company, No. 55 
Liberty street, New York, Dr. J. H. Walker explained the 
nature and obiect of the International Iron & Steel Co. in 
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He said: 
derstood that we are not professional incorporators, and we 
have nothing for sale. We have certain patents for steel, 
which will be produced cheaper than any heretofore, and 
which is of much better quality than any on the market. We 


view of some newspaper comment “T wish it un 


expect to use a part of our stock to acquire certain plants, 
which we have in mind for the manufacture of our new steel. 
My father, George T. Walker, who is the patentee of this 


" ” 


new process, is an old steel man 





The City of Decatur, Ind., at a special election, voted to 
give the St. Louis & Western railway a subsidy of $28,000 for 
The shops, now located 
at Delphos, O., will be moved to Decatur. 


the location of its shops in that city 


214 percent has 
been declared to creditors of the Elmira Steel Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., which makes a total dividend of 20 percent to date. 


By direction of the referee a dividend of 





The Shelby Stove Mfg. Co., Shelby, has made an as- 


signment. Liabilities $27,000 and assets, $15,000 
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COSTS AND COST KEEPING.* 


BY Cc. N. LAUER 

It is not my intention to give a description of any particular 
scheme of costkeeping, but rather to point out the value of 
such work to the manufacturer. The existence of a manu 
facturing establishment depends upon its ability to produce 
something of an exchangeable value at a price which will en 
able the management to secure a share of the market’s patron- 
age. 
‘The possibility of exchangeable value is everywhere pres- 
ent. For example, the unmined ore is a possible value but 
this possible value does not become actual value until after it 
has passed into human possession and assumed an exchange 
able form through the expenditure of human labor, or labor 
directed by the oversight of man.” 

All of us are familiar with establishments which are com 





FIG. 3 END VIEW OF ROTARY SHEAR 


monly called machine shops, and, as a consequence, we are 
interested in learning all we can about the factors which affect 
the cost of the material passing through such plants. The 
business of manufacturing steam engines, in which you are 
all interested, necessitates the ownership of a plant where the 
engines may be built. As something cannot be produced from 
nothing, material of various kinds must be secured and out of 
this material the engines must be formed. The changing of 
this material from one form to another makes necessary the 
mployment of labor. 

In any scheme of costkeeping the charging of material where 


it belongs is a comparatively easy matter if proper means of 


purchasing, recciving, storing and issuing it to the shops are 
provided. 


Labor presents a more complex problem, inasmuch as it con- 


*Read before the Engine Builders’ Association at the December meet 
ng. Mr. Lauer is with the shop management department of Dodge & 
Day, consulting engineers, of Nicetown, Pa. 
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Chere ts, first. productive or direct labor: 


sists of two kinds | 


that is, the labor which can be « harged directly to some par 
ticular production order or article of product. The accounting 
for this labor is comparatively simple, inasmuch as it can be 
charged directly to the product upon which it was expended 
lhe second division of labor is that which is commonly called 
non-productive, or more properly called indirect labor, and 
consists of such items as salaries of officers, superintendent, 
foreman, janitors, etc. From its nature it will be seen how it 
is impossible to charge this against any particular product, so 
it becomes necessary to account for it on the costs in an in 
direct way 

In a general way we have accounted for material and labor, 
but there is still the plant which has not been considered. This 
plant represents the investment of a sum of money and the 
} 


money so invested is tied up and cannot be made to operate in 


the open market and thus carn interest. If this investment is 
to prove profitable interest must be earned and be included as 
an item of cost. This is called interest on investment. The 
equipment of the plant will wear out and must be replaced 
so that sufficient money must be earned to pay for its replace 
ment. It is but just that each customer should pay a proper 
share of this expense, which is known as depreciation 

Whenever money is invested in destructible property it 1s a 
wise and common practice for the owner to protect himself, 
by insurance, against loss in some form or other. This in 
surance costs money and must be included as an item of cost, 
and in the plan of expense classification is known as insut 
ance 

the laws of the commonwealth demand that certain money 


be paid into the public treasury as taxes; these also become a 


part of the cost of manufacture. Breakdowns of the equip 
ment will occur; parts of machines will wear out and need 
replacement; the whole plant will require that money be spent 
for its general upkeep, and this ts known as repairs and main 
tenance 

lhe items which we have just considered, namely Interest 
on imvestment, indirect labor, depreciation, insurance, taxes 
and repairs and maintenance, when taken collectively, are 
known as overhead expense or burden. They are all of such 
2 nature that it is impossible to charge them direct against any 
particular piece of work. The question now arises, how is this 
expense of running the business to be placed against the cost 
of the product ? 

I stated in the beginning that it was not my intention to 
describe any particular scheme of costkeeping. My reasons 
for this are as follows: In order to fully describe a good sys 
tem of costkeeping in all its important details it would take 
much more time than you have given me or would care to 
give. I can only say relative to the distribution of this ex 
pense that it is the one thing which makes or mafs a cost sys 
tem It may be done with such a degree of refinément as to 
make the expense of the work prohibitory, or it may be done 
in such a slipshod manner as to make it of little or no use to 
the manufacturer. 

The common form of making this distribution is to find 


from the previous year’s accounts the sum of all the items 


that make up the burden, and after this has been determined 
to find the ratio between it and the sum of the direct labor for 
the same vear; then for each dollar expended for direct labor 
add an amount sufficient to cover the burden in the form of a 
percentage. Such a method ts in error for more reasons than 
one. In the first place the percentage of burden has been fixed 
upon the results of the previous year’s business and this re 
sults in an error which is perpetual. This percentage of bur 
den fluctuates from year to year and from month to month 
Your organization must be maintained through periods of 
business depression as well as in times when work is plenty 


It is obvious that a percentage fixed as described above can 


only take such conditions into account in an approximate way 
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he yreat shortcoming of the percentage method is that it 
totally ignores the time element the burden properly charg: 
able against a given tool is twice as much for two hours as 
for one, and yet if a job were done today by a man earning 
20 cents per hour and tomorrow by a boy earning 10 cents, 
the boy using the same machine but consuming twice the time 
the amount of wages would be the same, hence the burden 
also This wrong, since the boy used the machine twice as 
long as the man and the burden charged should be twice as 
much 

here are certain expenses incidental to the running of a 
manufacturing business which are clearly chargeable to the 
men and others to the machine. For example, heat and light 
are necessary for the men, while the power is consumed by the 
machines. All these items are not so easy to divide—the build 
ings are necessary for both men and machines, but there is 
philosophy in all of this which enables a classificat to be 
made of the burden and by this means to divide it into a man 


hour burden and a machine hour burden and in this way dts- 


tribute it on the product in a just and proper way 

The principal use of cost is to enable the manutacturer t 
properly figure on new work 1 to enter competit vith a 
knowledge that the prices quoted are based upon stable inf 
mation What is more disturbing than to enter a competiti 
for business at a price which you are sure is correct and then 
find that one of the competitors takes the busine t f 
which is below your cost price his is the result of e of 
the following causes Either your cost ac ting t 
vour competitor 1s in error, or your shop practice 1s bad as 
compared with his 

limes arrive when business is slack and it is a desirable thing 
for the manufacturer to take work at a small margin of prof 

r perhaps at exact cost in order to preset Is org 
rh innot be tmntelligently done if In st systen ‘ 
tive d es not proper rd facts e fact t 
which must be taken into consideration in connection w 
rccounting are thes¢ First, material his requires 
gent direction of purchase, receipt, store Lt inting 
stores Issue Second, labor. Here proper safeguards must 
provided against fraud on the part of the workme r 
rates, both day and piece, must be properly accounted tf 
charged Chird, the burden or overhead charges n 
properly collected and distributed on the product; thus show 
ing costs at their proper level. Finally, the facts 
tion with these three items must be carefully dedu 
lected and combined, as the best guide for future acti is t 


experience of the past 


Corrosion of Wrought Iron and Steel. 


Referring to the mooted question of the relative re 
to corrosion of wrought iron and steel the Engineering News 
says an interesting bit of evidence n the matter 
‘ome from West Australia, where a large part of the water 
supplies carry more or less sal r alkali. It tated that 
boilers for West Australia are now generally ide of York 
shire iron and last about three times as ng as the boilers 


made of steel plates, which were formerly 


In connectior with the yrder issued by Ju lge Ge ree \\ 


Wheeler in the Superior Court at New Haven, Conn., it 1 
innounced that Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago manufacturer 
of fire arms, will occupy the unused plant of the Meriden M l 
leable Iron Co., Meriden, Conn., and will employ about 1,000 
hands The court order was for the granting of a motion for 
foreclosure on a mortgage lhe order clears the title to the 
property and permits its sale to the Chicago concert 


No I Chicago & Northwestern ore dock at \ hlat \\ 


will be torn down and rebuilt 14 ft. higher than at preset 
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7. Structural and plate associations met in New York 
and prices were reaffirmed, 

8. Sheet and tin plate workers of the Amalgamated 
Association met in special convention at Pittsburg to con- 
sider demands of American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for 
wage reduction. 

14. Sheet and tin plate wage matter settled by com- 
promise on 18 percent on tin plate and an additional 8 
percent on sheets, being 2 percent less than the original 
demand. 

15. Meeting of the merchant furnace interests of Ohio 
held for the purpose of forming an association. 

19-20. Meeting of Lake Superior iron ore producers 
held in New York. No agreement reached and the ore 
market declared open. 

19. Papers signed for absorption of Clairton Steel Co., 
of Pittsburg, by the United States Steel Corporation, the 
latter guaranteeing the bonds and giving the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America $1,000,000 of its own second mort- 
gage bonds. Both parties made official announcement on 
April 20. 

22. Charcoal furnace operators at meeting in Detroit 
decided to restrict production one-third the remainder of 
the year. 

May. 

3. Merchant ore interests met in Cleveland but failed 
to reach an agreement among themselves on season ore 
prices. 

Annual convention « 
opened in Cleveland. 

4. Meeting in Cleveland of Ohio producers of foundry 


f the Amalgamated Association 


pig iron organized a statistical association. 

13. Pittsburg Stock Exchange formally adopted rules 
for pig iron warrant trading. 

21. Amalgamated Association annual convention at 
Cleveland adjourned giving conference committees discre- 
tionary power, but urging continuation of previous iron 
scale, the elimination of all but 10 percent reductions in 
sheet and tin plate wages and total abrogation of all tin 
plate rebate arrangements 

Legal transfer of the Clairton Steel Co., Pittsburg, made 
to the United States Steel Corporation, 

June. 

1. Merchant steel pipe, 6-in. and under, reduced one 
point. 

2. At a meeting of the hoop and band association 
hoops were advanced $3 a ton. 

6. A reduction of $2 per ton was announced on black 
and galvanized sheets. The official action was merely in 
recognition of the existing conditions. 

14. Bar iron conference between the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., and the Amalgamated Association of Iron & 
Steel Workers, adjourned after an eight-day session. As- 
sociation refused to accept $4.50 puddling rate on I cent 
card. 

18. Conference between the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
the Amalgamated Association relative to new scale for 
American Steel Hoop department closed without settle- 
ment. 

July. 

1. New official prices on merchant steel pipe, making 
reductions ranging from one to 3% points. 

6. At a meeting of the billet association held in New 
York prevailing prices reaffirmed. 

7. Structural and plate associations reaffirmed prices 
23. Sheet and tin plate scales finally adjusted and 
signed by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Wage re- 
duction on rebate plates changed from 25 to 12% per- 


cent. 
26. Tin plate reduced to $3.30 a box and discount in- 


creased from I to 2 percent. 
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. Conversion deal made between the Pittsburg Steel 
Co. and the Republic Iron & Steel Co., by which the 
former furnishes 110,000 tons of Bessemer iron and the 
latter furnishes the same tonnage of billets for delivery 
during a period of If months at a conversion price of 
about $6 a ton, making the delivered price about $109.2s. 
Pig iron was purchased at $12 at the furnace Che deliv- 
ered price on the billets is about $19.25 or $3.75 below the 


official price of billets at that time 


August, 

1. Meeting of all wire interests held in Chicago for the 
purpose of steadying the market. It was agreed to confine 
concessions from the official price of wire nails which 
were $I QO <¢ to $2 a to 

15. Hoop mill of Am« 1 Steel Hoop ¢ Youngs 


town, O., placed in operation, no scale being signed. 
Amalgamated Assocmtion declared strike on at all mills 
of this department of the Carnegie Steel Co 

17. American Steel & Wire Co. announced reductions 
is follows: $4 on wire nails; $5 on plain wire; $7 on barb 


wire; new price—on wire nails $1.60, plain wire $1.45 and 
galvanized barb wire $2.05 
September. 
3. Merchant steel pipe reduced from % to 5 points, 


according to size, averaging about 2 points 
6. Meeting of plate association held in New York, and 
owing to shading on narrow plates, official prices reduced 


$4 per ton on widths over 24 in. and $6 on 24 in. and un 


der, to 1.30c for 24 in. and under and 1.40c for wider 
plates, 
Structural shapes reduced $4 ton at meeting of associa- 


tion in New York, making beams and channels 15 in. and 
under 1.40c. 

10. Republic Iron & Steel Co. reached an agreement 
with the Amalgamated Association and scale was signed 
for the scale year. All of the idle mills of this company 
resumed operations almost immediately. 

19. Billets and sheet bars reduced to $19.50 for billets 
and $21.50 for sheet bars, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Merchant steel bars reduced $1 fon to 1.30c for Besse- 
mer and 1.35¢ for open-hearth 

October. 
Iron and steel merchant pipe advanced one point. 
t 


22. Bessemer Furnace Association at meeting in Cleve- 


land fixed price for Bessemer, 1905 delivery, at $13 fur- 
na 
November. 
1. Iron and stee! merchant pipe advanced I point 
[5 Steel advanced $1.50 ton, to $21 for billets and $23 
for sheet bars. 


Boiler tubes advanced 2 points 

lin plate advanced 15 cents to $3.45 a box 
Black sheets advanced $2 to $2.20 for 28 gauge, and 
galvanized sheet $3 to $3.25 for 28 gauge. 

16. All wire products advanced $2, per ton, making 
nails $1.70 

December. 
8. Wire products advanced $1 per ton, making plain 
wire $1.60, wire nails $1.75 and galvanized barb wire $2.20. 

Galvanized sheets advanced $2 to 3.35c for 28 gauge 
Corrugated roofing advanced 5 cents per square. 

10. Steel rail prices fixed at $28 for 1905. 

19. At meeting of billet association, official prices on 
sheet bars and billets reaffirmed. Prices merely nominal, 
as premiums were being paid. 

Structural shapes advanced $2 per ton, to 1.50c for 
beams and channels 15 in. and under. 

20. Merchant steel bars advanced $2 on Bessemer and 
$1 on open-hearth, making both 1.40¢, f. o. b. Pittsburg 

22. Black sheets advanced $2 or to 2.30c for gauge 

Corrugated roofing advanced 5 cents per square on 
painted and Io cents per square on galvanized. 

Tin plate advanced 10 cents to $3.50 net. 
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PERSONAL. 


John R. Russel, of the Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., 
Detroit, has the sympathy of a wide circle of friends in 
the loss that came to him last week. In an elevator ac- 
cident on Dec. 30 Mrs. Russel was fatally injured and 
death resulted soon after her removal to the hospital 
The funeral was held on Monday, Jan. 2. 

A. K. Krum, for many years connected with Naylor & 
Co., of New York, and who during the past three years 
has been associated with the company’s Pittsburg branch, 
has resigned and will be connected hereafter with the 
Standard Iron & Steel Co., New England Building, 
Cleveland 

Edward Moore, for several years connected with the 
Ohio plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the upper 
plant of the American Steel Hoop Co., Youngstown, O 

S. B. Patterson has been appointed general superin 
tendent of the Robesonia Iron Co., Robesonia, Pa., to 
succeed S. H. Chauvenet, resigned 

George W. Todd, who had for some time been man 


the Diamond State Steel Co.’s plant at Wilming 


ager of 
ton, Del., has resigned. The company is now in the hands 
of a rece iver 

Henry B. Hunter has resigned his position as secretary 
and treasurer of the Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. He had been connected with the company for 
more than 40 years and had been an official for the great 
er part of that period 

Robert C. Appleby, who has been sales agent for the 
Solid Steel Casting Co.. Chester, Pa., has resigned to be 
come connected with the Philadelphia sales office of the 
Bethlehem Steel C His successor as sales agent of the 
Solid Steel Casting Co. is W. H. Worrilow. 

Tohn D. Gilchrist, formerly manager of the Mountain 


snd Stephens mines of the Mesabi range, but for some 
years superintendent of mines for the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron ¢ has been at Duluth and on the Mesabi range the 
past few days. At the Sunrise, Wyo., mine of the Colo- 
red company A. H. Ahbe, f rmerly engineer at the Sou 
dan mine, Vermillion range has been in charge until now 


Mr. Abbe has resigned and returns to Duluth, where he 
will probably be associated with O. D. Kinney in the 
nduct of miner enterprises. Mr. Gilchrist states that 
the Sunrise mines are looking better than ever, and that 
improvements of a substantial nature, large shafts and 
steel] headframes, are now going on. The ore bodies ar« 
showing up we l with exp 

FE. S. Lea has resigned his position as sales manager for 
the DeLaval Steam Turbine Co, and has opened an office 
at 42 Broaaway, New York, as consulting engineer. Mr 
Lea, prior to his four years’ connection with the De Laval 


company, had a wide experience in the designing and con 


struction of power plants and water works and in the 
manufacture of general machinery The recent striking 


development in the uses of the steam turbine and the 
centrifugal pump make the step Mr. Lea has taken a 


timely one, and he is probably the first to enter this 
important field as an independent consulting expert 
Georae K Hosford, Cleveland repres¢ ntative of Rogers 
Brown & Co.. who was stricken with apoplexy last April, 
much improved and will start Jan. 9 for Pasadena, Cal., t 
spend the remainder of the winter in the hope of fully recu 


perating 

Capt. W. W. Smith, marine superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg Steamship Co. has been given six weeks’ vacation 
and he has started on a trip to California at the expense 


1 on the trip 


of the company. Capt. Smith is accompani 
by his wife. 
J. A. Rathbone, for a number of years superintendent 
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he United States Heater Co., Detroit, has accepted 

a responsible position with the International Heater Co.. 
Utica, N. Y., the change taking effect Jan. 1 

Chas. I Parmele formerly with Creagar Agency, 

Bourse Bldg., Phi s now with the Vandyck-Churchill 


Co.’s Philadelphia branch 


OBITUARY. 


C. S. Bell, president of the C. S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, 
©., died Jan. 3 at his home in that city. In addition to his 
foundry business, Mr. Bell was president of the Merchants’ 
National bank of Hillsboro and had other interests. He 
was president of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
n 1898-1899, being elected at the Cincinnati convention in 
June, 1898, and presiding at the convention held in Pitts- 
burg the following year Mr. Bell was a progressive 
foundryman, always interested in the betterment of foun- 
dry practice and will be remembered as a familiar figure 
at the earlier conventions of the association in which he 

0k so active a part 

Christian C. Hill, president of the Chicago Steel Ball Co., 
Chicago, died at his home in that city Dec. 24, after suffering 
stroke of apoplexy while experimenting in his laboratory 
He was working on a model for an automobile oiler when 
tricken, and died soon after being taken home. He was a 
native of Rockford, Ill., and was 57 years old. 

Robert James Hubbard died at Cazenovia, N. Y., Dec. 18, 
aged 74 years He was a director of the Rome Brass & Cop- 
per Co., the Rome Tube Works and the Rome Metal Co., all 
of Rome, N. Y. 

Charles N. Welch, senior partner of the Milford Iron Co., 
Milford, Mass., and one of the prominent business men of 
that city, died Dec. 18, after a brief illness of pneumonia. 

Gen. William Henry Powell died at his home .in Belle 

lle, Ill, Dec. 26. He was born in South Wales-in 182s, 

id came to the United States in 1830, locating at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and removing to Wheeline W. Va., in 1843 
He erected the Virginia Iron & Nail Works at Benwood, 
Va. in 1852, and was general manager of nail mill plants 
it Ironton, O. and Mason, W. Va., from 1853 to 1861 
Subsequently he was with the Belleville Nail Works and 
the Western Nail Works. He entered the Union army 

i861 and had an honorable and distinguished record 
President McKinley appointed him internal revenue col- 
lector for the 13th Illinois district in 1898, which position 
he held at the time of his death 

Abner Doble died Thursday, Dec. 22, at San Francisco, 

ged 75 year Mr. Doble was a native of Indiana and 
went to San Francisco 55 years ago. He left New York 


in the fall of 1849 and sailed around the Horn, landing in 
San Francisco in June, 1850. He engaged in the black 


smith and wagon making business and the industry grew 
until in 1888 the Abner Doble Co. was incorporated, with 
Mr. Doble as president About eight years ago, he re- 
tired from active business and his son, William A. Doble, 
is now president of the company, 

John Garry, founder of the Garry Iron & Steel Co., Cleve 
ind, died suddenly De 17 at his home in Plainfield, N J 
Ir. Garry left Cleveland about 25 years ago 
Chas. Patterson, for many years a foundryman in Cleve 
und, died at his home in that city Jan. 3. Mr. Patterson wa 
born in Ireland 66 years ago and came with his parents to 
this country when six years old. He started in the foundry 


business as a molder. Some 20 years ago he founded the 


Patterson Foundry Co., which had two plants, one of which 
ifterwards became the City Foundry, while the other was 
taken over by the Blakeslee Foundry Co. Mr. Patterson re 
tired from business four years ago and has since devoted the 


principal part of his time to travel 
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JANUARY 5, 1905 
DRAWBACK TIN PLATE. 

The statistics of the “drawback” operations on re- 
exported material in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1904, are now available, and show that the quantity 
of tin plate on which drawback was allowed was the 
smallest since 1888, being only 111,658,352 pounds. 
This compares with an average of about 125,000,000 
pounds in the preceding five years, while in earlier 
years the quantity was, in general, considerably larger. 

The decrease is undoubtedly due to the operation 
of a policy adopted some time ago by the leading tia 
plate interest, whereby it pays a rebate to certain cus- 
tomers on the exportation of cans, etc., made from 
its tin plate, which rebate is accepted in lieu of the 
drawback which the government would pay had im- 
ported duty-paid tin plate been used. The amount 
of rebate is adjusted so as to put domestic tin plate, 
on which the current market price has been paid, on 
a parity with foreign tin plate. Since the early part 
of 1895 the current market price of domestic tin plate 
has invariably been below that of imported tin plate, 
whether under the Wilson-Gorman tariff of 1.2 cents 
a pound, or the Dingley tariff of 1.5 cents a pound, 
which replaced it in the summer of 1897. Likewise, 
it has invariably been above the cost of drawback tin 
plate, which is practically duty free, save for the 1 
percent retained by the government. The amount of 
rebate which would be required, from the current do- 
mestic market, to create a parity has neverthless varied 
rather widely from time to time. In general it may 
be said that lately tin plate imported under the draw- 
back arrangement has cost, delivered New York, a 
trifle under $3 per box of I. C. cokes. The lowest 
domestic market for years has been $3.40, net, for 
I. C., f. o. b. Pittsburg, and in general the freight 
from Pittsburg averages much more than the freight 
from New York, the latter being merely part of a 
through rate. The amount of allowance to capture 
drawback trade is therefore considerable. The wage 
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concession by the Amalgamated Association, amount- 
ing to 25 percent of the tonnage wages, averages be- 
tween 10 and 12 cents per box, and a much larger con- 
cession of profits on the crude steel and the finishing 
operations is required by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but it has reasons of its own for making the 
necessary sacrifice. 

From November 1, 1902, when the wage arrange- 
ment became effective, to June 30, 1904, the conces- 
sion by the men was sufficient to cover about a million 
boxes of tin plate, or say 100,000,000 pounds. This 
amount of business was probably done, and the amount 
of drawback operations by the government corre- 
spondingly reduced. The following table shows the 
decrease which has occurred, and represents the opera- 
tions of the drawback provision from the time it was 
first instituted. The figures refer to the number of 
pounds of tin plate on which the government allowed 
drawback in each fiscal year, and it should be noted 
that the drawback is allowed, not on the quantity of 
tin plate actually exported in the form of tin cans, 
lined cases, carpet sweepers, etc., but on the amount, 
allowing a minimum of waste, which would be re- 
quired in the manufacture of the exported articles. 

Pounds of Tin Plate on which Drawback was Allowed. 


Year ended June 30, Year ended June 30, 
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Despite the fact that from the early part of 1895 
the current market for domestic tin plate has steadily 
ruled lower than the current market for imported tin 
plate, it was not until the fiscal year 1898 that the 
imports of foreign tin plate for actual domestic con- 
sumption fell to really small proportions. From that 
year on the imports of tin plate have done little more 
than supply the drawback trade, as the following table 
will show. It is based not upon general imports, but 
upon imports for consumption and withdrawals froin 
warehouse, and therefore more closely represents the 
movement. 


Fiscal Year Excess Imports Excess Drawback 


ended over Drawback over Imports. 
June 30, Pounds. Pounds 
i side ne hee owen xs 34,013,656 
Si tessctdoweuiehawes 11,792,801 
Pht cticncstesenessse. Gen 
Se RSE ae 6,800,739 
Ri eéccscassisivesss SORIA 
 Aaedied weedene eds 13,878,001 
eee 
141,155,280 32,471,541 


Seven years’ imports for domestic consumption. . . 108,683,739 
PE UD ois oc Secs cd cbc te te cteiccctc.es BRS 


There has been of late some expression of a hope 
in certain quarters that the drawback arrangement 
as applies to tin plate would be abrogated, but this 
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may be simply a strategic move against the proposi- 
tion to reduce the tariff generally. On the other hand, 
Secretary of the Treasury Shaw has recommended 
that the operations of the general drawback arrange- 
be extended. He points out the curious anomaly that 
while tin plate can be imported and made into cans, 
and drawback paid on the export of the cans, it is 
impossible to import completed tin cans and fill them 
with food stuffs or what not, and collect any draw- 
back on the exportation, although it would appear 
that the filling of a can with a manufactured article 
is as much a manufacturing operation as the making 
of a can. 


RAIL EXPORTS DECREASED. 

Although the exports of steel rails decreased from 
69,380 tons in October to 53,723 in November, ther< 
were 26,904 tons shipped to British North America 
in the latter month, and the total is larger than migit 
have been expected, in view of the fact that the new 
Canadian tariff became effective Nov. 1. The exports 
of steel rails to our Northern customers were 215,826 
tons for the eleven months ending with November. 
The exports of billets, ingots and blooms increased 
from 12,989 tons in October to 20,547 in November. 
Pig iron decreased from 6,926 to 2,530 and scrap from 
2,508 tons to 642. Wire rods increased from 474 tons 
to 3,528. The total exports on which tonnage is re- 
ported is 121,705 tons for the month of November, 
against 128,663 in October and 31,165 in November 
of 1903. The detailed exports of which tonnage :s 
reported were: 


BXPORTS OF [RON AND STEEL FROM THE UNITED STATES—GROSS TONS, 











November 11 mos, end’g Nov. 

1903 1904 1903 1904 

Pig iron , 1,777 2,530 15,311 45,564 
Serap......... euniidneil Sus 642 5,259 25,421 
I ioisitiot oetninripetncenennnt 2,083 2,398 19,019 27,2056 
TERE SIs 3,525 21,344 18,045 
Steel bars a aici 78 1,742 15,080 23,344 
Billets, ingots and blooms 206 20,547 1,380 206,162 
Hoop, band or scroll iron. $20 305 1,941 2,08 
re 4 15 147 1,402 
(“ST 5,140 53,723 23,130 395,799 
Iron sheets and plates 131 356 4,632 4,254 
oy oy and plates .......... 1,611 8,882 11,738 46,904 
in plates, terne plates and | on or ons 7 one 
taggers’ tin ....... .. 3 hie as ho 
Structural material................ 2,614 6,267 27,707 49,775 
ee aR 10,35 14,170 98,560 108,406 
rans abd 473 Sus 8,195 8,616 
Wire nails. ................ 3,905 4,710 29,514 28,418 
Other nails, including tacks 129 287 2,062 2,060 
EEE SRE eae ; 31,165 121,705 354,252 1,002,861 


The exports of ore were 32,003 tons in November, 
against 6,994 in November, 1903, and 203,395 tons 
for the eleven months against 80,441 for the eleven 
months ending in November, 1903. The value of ex- 
ports, excluding ore, but including machinery and 
other items of which tonnage is not returned, was 
$12,831,980 for November, 1904, against $7,985,961 
for November, 1903. For the eleven months the total. 
were: $118,182,998 in 1904 and $89,682,747 in 1903. 

Imports, when considered in comparison with the 
tremendous home production, are insignificant. They 
declined from 20,531 tons in October to 13,848 tons in 
November, compared with 45,394 tons in November, 
1903. The imports in detail were: 
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IMPORTS OF IRON AND STREEI © THE UNITED STATES--GROSS TONS. 
November 11 mos. ending Nov. 

19038 1904 1908 1904 

Pig iron 18,765 5,391 554,855 73,685 
Scrap nee ; 2,457 628 80,396 12,434 
tial itacei 2,452 1,660 39,254 18,800 
Iron and steel rails 3,305 63,458 87,444 
Hoop, band or scroll ............. 32 2 1,519 1,045 
= — slabs, —s 6,580 ug 260,133 10,270 
Sheets and plates 2,917 233 10,877 4,008 
Tin and terne plate a 4,711 3,879 44,559 64,045 
WD WU iicnsceitisdintentienaced ms 1,977 1,000 19,012 14,062 

Wire and wire articles........... 386 275 4,539 3, 
Structural shapes ................. 1,722 Ss 6,982 6,982 
, EE 45,304 13,848 1,145,044 248,221 


The total value of imports of iron and steel, exclud- 
ing ore, but including articles in which tonnage is.not 
reported, was $1,542,883 in November, against $2,- 
312,233 in November, 1903. The values for the eleven 
months were: $19,946,080 in 1904 and $39,516,378 in 
1903. Iron ore imports were 72,329 tons last Novem- 
ber, against 58,206 tons in November, 1903. For the 
eleven months the ore imports were: 421,264 tons in 
1904 and 955,236 tons in 1903. 





Greater Steel Capacity at South Sharon. 
(Special Telegram.) 

PirtspurG, Jan. 4.—It has been decided to increase the num- 
ber of finishing stands in the continuous sheet mill at 
South Sharon from eight to ten. Two additional furnaces 
in the finishing department are also to be installed. The 
continuous mill will finish sheets of No. 22 gauge and 
heavier without hand rolling on finishing mills, while the 
lighter gauges will require hand rolling. The mill will be 
placed in operation in April. 


Entire Output of Basic Rails Sold. 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. recently received 
n inquiry from the Mexican Central Railway Co., Lid., for 
5,000 tons of rails. As the company was not in a position to 
make the deliveries called for, it did not quote. Its entire 
estimated output of rails for the year 1905 has been sold. 





The Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., which 
was Organized three years ago with a capital of $1,000,000, 
has declared its first dividend, one and one-half percent 
quarterly. Its plant consists of a rod mill and two wire 
mills 

The Wedge Hoisting & Conveying Machinery Co., 305 
Cuyahoga building, Cleveland, recently incorporated, will prob- 
ably lease some suitable building for manufacturing. It ex 
pects to buy some shears, lathes and other iron working 
machinery. A great deal of the heavy work will be contracted 
for and assembled for the present. Its hoisting and conveying 
machine is especially designed for sewer building and ore and 
coal carrying at mines and docks. The company has several 
contracts and believes that it will find a ready market for its 


product. 


[he Clowes Brass & Copper Co., Brass City, Pa., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Shelby Seamless Steel Tube Co., To- 
ledo, and contemplates removing all the machinery to Ell- 
wood, Pa. The Toledo Chamber of Commerce will endeavor 
to have the Pennsylvania company use the Toledo plant and 
not move the machinery. 





The employes of the Howard Axle Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, have had their wages re 
duced from § to 16 percent. The reduction became ef- 
fective the first of the year. 
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employers. The probabilities are, now that the foremen 
and superintendents of the Chicago Metal Trades Associ- 
ation have fallen in line, that there will be a general for- 
mation of clubs of this kind: 


The Labor Situation. 


STRIKERS SENT TO JAIL. 
At Indianapolis, Dec. 29, in the federal court, Judge 





Anderson sent fourteen strikers at the Macbeth Lamp 
Works at Elwood, Ind., to jail with heavy sentences for 
contempt of court. In so doing Judge Anderson took oc- 
casion to announce to laboring men in Indiana what the 
attitude of the federal court hereafter will be toward labor 


LABOR NOTES. 

At a meeting of the conference board of the National 
Founders’ Association and the Molders’ Union of Racine, 
Wis., to consider the differences between the union and 
E. W. Walker & Co., the foundry contractors of the J. 


agitators. He said, in pert: “Labor, of ee has the I. Case Threshing Machine Co., of Racine, it was unan- 
right to organize as has capital. Any violation of the law imously decided to remove all restrictions as to output of 
on the part of corporations brought to the attention of the men, but to leave all other matters to be settled 
this court will be justly dealt with, and violence on the directly by the men and their employers. 

part of labor unions will likewise be justly dealt with. “Billy” Radciille, of Youngstown, O. who has become 
Laboring men in the jurisdiction of this court, however, well known throughout Ohio on account of his identifica- 
will understand that when an injunction is issued ordering tion with various reform movements, has declared in 
men not to interfere with other men who have replaced favor of the open shop. At a recent meeting of the Re- 
them at their work, the word of this court is ve be taken form Club of Youngstown he said: “I believe in the open 
for what it says. You all say you place unionism above shop, the widest kind of an open shop—because I believe 
everything. You do wrong. Loyalty co pues country = in high wages, because I believe in liberty that makes high 
first and if ve don’t voluntarily put it first there will be wages possible, and believing in liberty for myself I must 
courts that will see that you do.” believe in liberty for all, equal liberty, equal freedom, equal 
rights to all, special privileges to none.” 

METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. linsiahcelel 
The records of the Chicago Metal Trades Association Eastern Pennsylvania. 
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\ Labor Bureau for the week ending Dec. 29 indicate that : 
the supply of machinists in that city is in excess of the HARRISBURG, Pa., Jan. 3-—Pessimism has no place this year 
tH demand. The executive committee of the association is in the predictions of the iron and steel manufacturers 
| advising members to avail themselves of the facilities of of this part of the Keystone State. Ihere have been 
the Labor Bureau as far as possible. manv expressions of opinion within the last week and 
most of them are of the very cheerful sort. There seems 


] A meeting of the Boston Metal Trades Association was 
hy held at the Trade Club on Dec. 28. W. P. Eagan was 
i present and made an interesting and effective address. 
George H. Ellis, president of the United Typothetae, spoke 
| on the local printers’ strike which occurred in the spring 
of 1904 and of which a complete account was printed in 
Hl the September edition of the National Metal Trades As- 
1 sociation Bulletin. 
| 
| 


to be considerable work on hand and, barring shortage of 
water, there is no reason why the first quarter should not 
be a good one. More furnaces will be started before Feb. 
I. One significant fact is that comparatively few of the 
mills between the Alleghanies and Philadelphia suspended 
operations during Christmas week and that stoppages 
for New Year’s day were unknown. The railroads are 
being pushed for cars and shipments are reported good. 

The Sheridan furnaces at Sheridan, Lebanon county, 
have been sold by the Pennsylvania Furnace Co., which 
has held them for several years, to Robert Cochran, of 
Brooklyn, who will put them in operation. They have 
been idle since 1902. 

The removal of the rolling mills of the Janson Iron Co. 
from Oxford, N. J., to Columbia on the Lower Susque- 
hanna has been started. The officers of the company say 
that they will erect a fine new mill at Columbia. 

Conditions about Reading are reported to be good 
There are various improvements and extensions of mills 


The records of the Boston Labor Bureau for the week 
ending Dec. 28 indicate that the supply of labor is in ex- 
| cess of the demand, 
W. C. Gentry, secretary of the Manufacturers Associa- 
| tion of Pittsburg advises that the labor conditions are in 
ai better shape than have been the case in many days. 

FT| The situation in the shops of the members of the St. 
1] Louis Metal Trades Association is quiet except in a few 
1 i instances where efforts are being made by union agitators 
il to unionize the shops. In the foundries affected by the 
ii strike of the molders in that city there is no change. The 








foundries are running with a full quota of men. 


vania business is the great amount of railroad work. The 
Reading and Pennsylvania companies have their shops 
running full time on repairs and are sending locomotives 
which they are unable to repair immediately to various 
works for overhauling. Car shops are reported choked 
with work. 


il W. P. Eagan, commissioner of the N. M. T. A., who was rumored and it is said that plans are being drawn for 
il spending the holidays in the East in the interest of the some of them. The hardware works of the city have 
i hy association was called home by a telegram notifying him had a good yead and the Reading Hardware Co. declared 
i that his mother had suffered a stroke of paralysis. a substantial dividend. : 

The affairs of the N. M. T. A. according to the records One of the striking conditions about Central Pennsyl- 
' 


of Secretary Wuest are in better condition today than 
ever. This is taken as an indication that leaders of the 
various labor organizations with which members of the 
N. M. T. A. come in contact are beginning to realize 
that it is not wise for them to create trouble in the shops 





| 
i 
i of members. 
The executive committee of the Cincinnati Metal Trades a oe steel C r ' 
il Association has decided on Feb. 9 as the date for the next On Jan. 16 the Bethlehem Steel Co. will remove its Phila- 
t delphia office from 421 Chestnut street to the 15th floor of 


quarterly meeting. A dinner will precede the meeting, 
which will be held at the Business Men’s Club. It would 
seem from the number of technical papers which are be- 
ing prepared by the superintendents and foremen in Cin- 
1 cinati shops, that there will a number of well attended 
foremen’s meetings during the year. These meetings have 
hh been of benefit, both to the men themselves and to their 


the Pennsylvania building, 15th and Chestnut streets. W. B 
Kennedy is Philadelphia sales agent. 





The furnace of the Struthers Furnace Co. at Struthers, O.. 
last month had the largest output in the history of the 
stack, 9,828 tons, or 317 tons per day. 
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HOW TO START A FOREIGN TRADE.” 





BY F. F. PRENTISS. 

Considering the keenness, nerve and energy which the 
American business man shows in pushing his product at home, 
it is puzzling that he has not developed a larger and more 
general toreign trade If statistics could be gathered, | 
have no doubt that the number of failures on the part of 
American business men to establish a foreign trade would be 
a revelation to the somewhat egotisti¢al American commercial 
world. What has been the chief cause of these failures? And 
what is the proper course to pursue and the methods to use 
in starting a foreign trade? 

[he American business man will not go to the heavy ex 
pense, the long labor and hard struggle necessary to get a 
real foothold in a foreign country. An analysis of the 
situation will show that he has some justifiable reasons for this 
attitude, but the majority are without foundation 

[hat comparatively new and flourishing branch of business 
enterprise—advertising—is a product and instrument of the 


¢ ! 
western word 


Advertising has come to be the strongest arm 
of the American manufacturer’s sales organization. He still 
has his salesmen; he needs his display rooms; he must make 
personal visits But advertising, even though it does not 
close up the deal on a sale, at least prepares the way—it 
blazes the path for the salesman; it serves as his letter of 
introduction; it opens the door to him.. At one point o1 
another in the sale it reduces the physical effort and mental 
strain of selling. It is a comparatively cheap and unstrenuous 
way to develop a demand. His advertising having developed 
a demand, or at least a knowledge, he sends out his salesmen 
to the retailer to give the final pull necessary to land the 
orders—to transform this latent demand into tangible orders 

In Europe this course of procedure 1s well-nigh impossible 
1 


It can perhaps be worked in some cases and to some extent in 


England, but on the continent almost never. And the reason 


why is very simple: The consuming public—the housewile 
who buys the breakfast food, the office worker who uses the 
typewriter, the factory foreman who wants the tools, the 
young dandy who wears the coat—these people do not read 
periodicals as do all classes here. The consumer cannot be 
reached through general advertising mediums. The soil is not 
ready to receive this kind of seed and grow a harvest from it 

This very simple train of thought the American business 
man apparently has rarely followed out. As a rule he begins 
his campaign for foreign.trade with advertising. He gets no 
results. He jumps to the conclusion that there is, therefore, 
no demand in the country for his goods. 

Another common and equally fruitless method of starting 
a foreign trade is the plan of selling through the syndicate 
agents and salesmen. Such syndicate agents have the same 
weakness as general salesmen or jobbers in this country 

A serious mistake on the part of the American business man 
is that he does not realize the foreigner’s attitude toward 
business, his commercial point of view. In Europe business is 
@ vocation, not as in America, simply a means toward an end 
the making of money Che Englishman, the German, is in 


business because he is thereby doing a service to the public, 


just as 1s the doctor or the government official, and he there- 
tore deserves a certain reward for this service. It never enters 


the American manufactuer’s head that he is manufacturing in 
1 onward He is doing it to make 


order to he I the worl 
money, and as much as he can. If he is shrewd he gets his re 
ward; if he is not, he fails to secure it no matter how much 
work he has done 

he European is thinking not so much of the profit, but 
rather of the work involved. He is conservative: he clings to 


If he has bought from a certain 


jobber or manufacturer for many years, he will stay with him 
> 
Mr Prentiss, f t Cleveland Twist Drill ( 5 t irticle 
im ystem from which we take the accompanying extracts 
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‘ f engthened by 
t I it > ( ime i 
than yer +t il tne Saics 
man; personally he is 1 iss and social circle with 


them. When cla ind t ‘ re closely drawn, 


as they are in Europe, er personal bo between in 
dividuals in the same class result. He a therent dislike 
for competition; it is distasteful to his temperament; it dis 
turbs personal and social bonds between him and-his fellow 
townsmen; it appears to him to sacrifx me of the dignity 
4% his position Che result is that the two most. significant 
phases in American commercial life, lower price and better 


quality, do not attract the European buyer Why does he 
want to put in new goods with a lower pr or higher quality, 
ind assume the risk of pushing new good He has his trad 
who will stay with him anyway; he cannot get the other 
Putting in a new line of goods means considerabl 


inconvenience and extra work for the dealer—a thi 


fellow’s 
ng to which 
he is unalterably opposed 


Not only does the American business man fail to grasp the 


ittitude of foreign merchants, but he also fails to understand 
his customs and ways, his methods and terms The con 
umer has the ime characteristics, the ume attitude toward 
yusiness as the dealer. His point of view widely different 
from that of the American consume! He as not had the 


e same training, the experience in buying which will enable 


him to feel a desire and to form his judgment merely from 
a printed description of an article. Often he has not sufficient 
discrimination be able to decide between two similar kinds 
t woods He will cling t | goods and old merchants; he 
does not want a change 
[he American concern contemplating the opening of foreig: 
trade should send some re sponsibie representative abroad t 
wok over the ground: if he ‘ f e principals, so much 
th etter »econad-h | report n i I t } I l< not 
r dk ful or give a preh \ pt f tl 
S idequat I mapping ta Amp Lis repre 
senla ( Study t S 1t10n iit y te « apie 1 
udge of the possib <ets, of the which his prod 
c W ry n what ters y centrated, how 
extel ¢ t wi . a W 1 the exigt 
i the case wi re re t ‘ [ ig the tua 
] ie i nak t oe pla eet t ri nrst 
temptation wil e- to ¢ la cig gency will 
foreign firn 
1] c ely torbid t 
In the first piace it ncuit tO Make a selection He will 
pi ybably recely many appiicat ns oO land me iectter heads, 
praying for the privilege of acting as his representative L hese 
ly Wo! ! nore Li \ Lit , ©€vetni d 5 
mest at times; they often come from houses whose object 
to obtain l nad sm inder i e pretenses In the 
second place, o1 t tt patriot nd conservatism 
described above, c W find it hard to get able as well as 
nest men to act gent His ¢ ls are not known, them 
value : t be tri the nd f then 
Na y ‘ ting propo t lf the 
table busi man lhus, in all probability the exporter 
will either get a p rt gent o1 ew get r terms Either 
Ss sing iriy tata lo! I Lurope i ins } gencK is not 
¢ : peratior t ntry \gen 
m tt t piace, if an 
v \ es ! re \ I p the agent 
\ rat re t alte t tr ‘ epted 
Euroy vic g 5 ‘ vord wort 
reli [ to b a trade 


Europeans ‘ "A t ent” idea 
¢ r { ‘ { r dealer 
h cit ter Ty < Siv 

‘ 1s ; ‘ ‘ tt } 
. * | l r tine etter r Kes 
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it and the prouder he is. The words “Exclusive Dealers For” 
in his advertisements and on his letter-heads seem to tickle 
his fancy and to flatter his business pride. The real reason 
for this custom probably is that it lessens competition, for 
the result of it is that only one man in a town or territory 
can be secured to carry goods. Usually long-time contracts 
must be made with him, and then if he does not push the 
gocds the exporter has no recourse. 

The best plan is for an exporting firm to send one or two 
of its best agents into the foreign territory to work directly 
upon the consumer. It is not good policy to use foreigners 
for this work; they know the language and local customs, but 
they will have the same faults as the dealers: conservatism, 
prejudice, slowness. To make a fair trial requires a good 
hustling American salesman. And the characteristics of the 
typical American solicitor will guarantee him to be sufficiently 
adaptable to grasp new business systems and methods very 
quickly. He carries American adaptability, enthusiasm and 
dash with him, and these are worth more than linguistic or 
local custom knowledge. 

Suppose these two agents are sent to England first, one to 
London and one to Liverpool.- The best plan is for them to 
take orders from the consumer or user in such a way that they 
can be held, that is, that they need not be filled at once. 
After they have worked a month or two, the salesman can 
go to the local firm in London which the house has by this 
time decided it wants as the English representative, and say: 
“See the orders we have secured here. We have convinced 
these people that we have better goods and better prices than 
they have been getting. We have created a demand. We 
know our goods will satisfy and that the demand will con- 
tinue. Do you want to be our medium for supplying the de- 
mand?” By this plan you kill three birds at one throw. You 
get the agent you want, and at your own terms. You have 
convinced the consumer and started a demand on his part 
for the goods. You have taught the foreigner something 
about your methods of getting business. 

When the agent, who will of course be the exclusive agent 
for London or the whole of England, is established, allow these 
salesmen to stay and work for him for a time. Such a course 
will bring him orders, and therefore get him into good humor, 
pleased and enthusiastic over the goods. And it will be a 
course of instruction in salesmanship to him, he will become 
informed concerning the article, its talking points, particular 
value and superiority, for he must be taught this as much as 
any beginning salesman, He will learn to go after business in 
the American way. 

But all the learning is not on the side of the foreigner; 
the American business man on his part must learn how 
his customers want to do business, what special line of goods 
they want, how they want their orders filled and their goods 
shipped, and what kind of terms they desire. He must act 
accordingly. 

There are, therefore, four steps in the opening of foreign 
trade: 

Getting the lay of the land and a knowledge of the situa- 
tion. 

Creating a demand among consumers—best by personal 
solicitation, sometimes by advertising or other means. 

Appointing agents and teaching them the goods and selling 
methods. 

Learning to please the foreign custome: and consumer. 

Foreign commerce takes time to build; it grows slowly; 
it requires the expenditure of much money. The exporter 
needs knowledge, courage and persistence. Although I have 
been considering this subject apparently as concerns commerce 
with England and the European continent only, yet what I 
have said applies to trade in most staple lines in every part of 
the world. For the American manufacturer will find that, 
whether he is sending goods to China, South America or India, 
he is dealing with German or English merchants. 
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THE MESABI AND BARABOO RANGES IN 1904. 





BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE. 


Developments in the Lake Superior mining region for the 
past year have been chiefly confined to the Mesabi district 
and to the new region about Baraboo, Wis. It is but natural 
that the Mesabi should figure most prominently. Its area and 
tonnage exposed, the possibilities of new mines within its 
borders, and the overwhelmingly important proportion of all 
lake shipments that come from it combine to compel the most 
lively progress there. Baraboo has stepped into prominence 
from the-fact that the first shipments of the district were made 
last year, and from the further fact that its limitations as a 
producer are fairly well defined. 

By reason of the quiet in iron circles during most of the 
year, which had come down as a heritage from the close of 
1903, Mesabi explorations have been less in 1904 than for 
some time. The 200 or more drills actively punching holes 
into the earth all along the range had been reduced to not 
more than 50, and many of these were working on proved 
lands, making ready for definite mine operations. Of ore that 
may be classed as strictly merchantable under present notions 
of what that term implies, new tonnage discovered during the 
year has not kept pace with shipments. ‘This year is the first 
time that such a statement can be made. Probably with more 
drills, more activity in exploration, and more demand for 
ore than has mamfested itself during most of the year, the 
tonnage brought into sight would be larger, but it is now the 
general consensus of opinion that the Mesabi is pretty well 
found; that new discoveries will be small and far between, 
and that new comers will be sadly disappointed if they look 
for large bodies of ore to be discovered by any one who 
sticks a drillhole into the ground. Strange as it appears to a 
man posted on the exact situation in the exploration field, many 
furnace managers of the East and Central West still adhere 
to the notion that almost anywhere in Northern Minnesota ore 
may be found. They argue from the sudden discovery of the 
Mesabi and its wonderful record that it is probable other 
fields may come in. On the Mesabi are more than 20,000 
drill holes, stretching in unbroken succession from T 60 R 12 
to the Mississippi river, and if they have left much ore un- 
found it will be most astonishing to those that have seen the 
skill, patience and the exact knowledge of local geological 
conditions with which these holes have been put down. The 
geological formation of the country surrounding the Mesabi 
does not lead to the conclusion that’ other districts than those 
now known are hid in the forests and swamps of Northern 
Minnesota. 

If the work done the past year on the Western Mesabi, 
where are sandy ores that probably generally require washing 
and mechanical concentration, is given the consideration it 
deserves, the tonnage exposed during the year equals all that 
has. been mined, not only this year, but since the first open- 
ings were made upon the range. It is not far from the facts 
to put the tonnage of these dry Western ores so far shown 
up at about 150,000,000 tons, much of which had been shown 
before 1904. If concentration reduces this 20 percent there 
remains a large amount of ore that will work well in the 
furnace, and will be free from some of the objections that 
have been raised to the use of large percentages of Mesabis. 
This Western Mesabi work is important in the bearing it may 
have on the future development of new tonnage on the range. 
It is not probable that all the deposits between the east line 
of T 56 R 22 and the Mississippi River have been found; in- 
deed it is reasonable to suppose that where work is compara- 
tively so recent, with the exception of that done in a few 
scattered locations, as much or more remains to be opened 
than has been developed. It is very evident that much at- 
tention will be paid to this portion of the district in the im 


mediate future. 
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As to Baraboo, which though not exactly in the Lake Su- 
perior region, yet is of it and must be considered in relation 
to it, the beginning of shipments was made in the summer of 
1904. So far but one mine has been opened there, that of 
the International Harvester Co., called the Illinois, and this 
has forwarded to Chicago almost exactly 50,000 tons during 
the past six months. The Sauk mine, owned by interests as- 
sociated with Rogers, Brown & Co., has been idle and is 
probably to remain so for some years. There are other ex- 
plorations owned by W. G. LaRue and associates that are 
under examination by steel making concerns, and may become 
mines in due time. The Pittsburg Steel Co. has an elaborate 
force of explorers, engineers, etc., on the ground and is ex- 
ploring with much vigor and to great depths. What it has 
found, if anything, is not public The Baraboo district is a 
relatively small one, with disadvantages, though with corre 
spondingly favorable conditions that are well worth serious 
consideration 

Baraboo district has its distinct place in the economy of the 
steel trade of the country, and that place seems to be pretty 
well settled by the operations of the past year or so. That 
it is any material assistance as a reserve of ore for iron 
makers in the East would seem not to be borne out by the 
facts. For them it cannot compete with the lean Bessemers 
of the Marquette, the easily mined low grades of the Me 
nominee or with the Mesabi. Sut for furnaces on Lake 
Michigan the situation is different. Baraboo ore can reach 
their furnace stock piles at about the cost of hauling Mesabi 
ore to upper lake docks. Once at furnace yards it is ready 


for use. Mesabi ores on upper lake docks must pay from 
75 cents to $1.50 to put them in a corresponding position at 
furnaces on Lake Erie or at Pittsburg. Baraboo ores would 
have the same or a greater charge to get them to the latter 
points and once there would represent a much greater in- 
vestment per unit than Mesabi or a far higher actual charge 
than that against Marquette or Menominee lean ores at the 
same points Baraboo is a narrow and constricted district 
Experience of the year has shown that pumping costs are ex 
treme, running up at the Illinois to more than 35 cents a ton 
of ore hoisted The lens is narrow and shades off into an 
ore so lean that its use is prohibited. But there is a good 
deal of ore there, doubtless. Underground operations at the 
Illinois show a main drift on the first level running in ore 
for more than 1,200 ft., and no indications that both breasts 
cannot continue to the limits of the company’s ground. It 
would be hard to duplicate such a drift on the old ranges, ex- 
cept at a very few mines. The lens of shippable ore in which 
this drift is driven is not, however, more than 25 to 30 ft 
wide. If one can figure by diamond drill holes on this proper- 
ty and adjoining land, holes that probably cut the same de- 
posit and add to its strike and its pitch, the tonnage shown 


be worth the most careful con- 


is important enough to 
sideration 

Some work has been done the past year west of Duluth, 
along the Northern Pacific road, near Aitkin. Not enough has 
been shown to give any definite information as to the value 
of this region. One thing alone seems assured, that another 
iron bearing formation has been found. Whether it is good 
or poor, large or small, nobody can yet say. 

The Mesabi will have to stand the brunt of this year’s 
mining operations, whatever they may be, and if as large as 
30,000,000 tons, or even 28,000,000, its mines will be pushed 
to vast activity. Its proportion of the whole will probably be 
greater than ever. There will be a number of new mines; 
the United States Steel Corporation alone will have four or five 
of them, all of considerable size, some very large. It will 
also be able to ship heavily from several properties that the 
past year were small belated producers. Several other pro 
ducing companies are opening mines and adding stripped 
areas or more shafts. Among these are Pickands, Mather & 
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( Jones & Laughlins, the LaBelle Iron Works and Cor- 
rigan, McKinney & | big mines are all being developed 
for heavy production, and there is great activity all along the 
line. Railroads reaching Mesabi are spending about $2,- 
000,000 in additional equipment { re and are overhauling 
their equipment for an early start and a long pull 


There is, on the Mesabi and Vermillion ranges, chiefly the 
former, including all mines on both ranges equipped with 
steam for any purpose, underground or open pit, a total of 
48,000 h. p. now installed. A report made 18 months ago gave 
a total of 30.000 h. p.; the increase was during the first twelve 
months of the time since the initial report, for there has been 
little addition to equipment lately That the steam power on 
these ore ranges was increased 60 percent in a year shows 
how great was the activity in new mines for that period 
Stripping contractors on the Mesabi have 5,500 h. p. of steam 
shovels and attendant locomotives, with a total of 21 shovels 
Mining companies on the same range have 24 shovels used 
mainly for stripping on their own account and 42 shovels for 
mining in open pits and loading from stockpiles. Many more 
have been ordered for spring delivery. There are five shovels 
in use on the Vermillion range, all for loading stocks. The 


leading mines, s¢ 


far as power is concerned, are Mountain 
Iron, Fayal and Adams, with 2,400 to 2,100 h. p 

Within the past few weeks there has been more activity in 
the purchase of mining properties than for nearly two years 
lhe United States Steel Corporation and Pickands, Mather 
& Co. are leading buyers, and the big company, with its over 
whelming reserves, seems more active than any one else, and 
to realize the situation to the utmost It has bought more 
than 30,000,000 tons of Mesabi ore in the ground within the 
past 90 days. 

The year ends with wages readjusted and scaled in accord 
ince with present conditions, and with miners doing as well 
as two years ago, with great activity and a high degree of 
prosperity and with the outlook rosy for a long period 


Business Methods as Applied to Labor. 

I am asked if I believe in the adoption of this system of 
employing commissioners of labor where the employer deals 
with organized labor as well as where he deals with unor- 
ganized labor. It seems to me equally important that labor 
be under the eye of an expert and that the labor department 
be in charge of an expert, no matter whether that labor is 
rganized or not. Indeed it is not only organized and unor 
ganized labor with which the employer has to deal. Labor 
may properly be classified under three heads: organized labor 
unorganized labor, and disorganized labor, and of these the 
last is the worst. 

Under a system of referring all labor disputes to a special 
be seen, that by that very act a clearing 
} 


department, it will 
house is established where all la 
and equitaly adjusted. 


Courage is all-important in war, 


vor troubles may be wisely 
but first of all and before 
war is declared, discipline in the army is essential. The 
general who does not enforce discipline or who is ignorant of 
the character and disposition of the men under his command, 
or of the men he is opposing, however courageous he may 
be, or however brave his men, is almost certain to be de 
feated. The same is true of the man in charge of the labor 
of any great plant or of any great industry. He must, not 
nly know the character and the disposition of the men em 
ployed, but he must know in advance of any conflict the exact 


nature of the grounds upon which 


that conflict is to be waged 
Superintendent or a manager is often unable to decide these 
questions because of a previously formed, or even an expressed 
opinion, or because decisions have already been rendered by 
him which are in fact the issue upon which a strike has been 
declared. 
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Such issues therefore should be avoided, and they can be 
avoided by relieving the superintendent or manager from 
performing tasks that properly belong to a special department 
established for that well defined purpose. 

Such are the difficulties that at the present time confront 
the superintendent or manager His position is not only diffi 
cult, but often thankless. Certainly he is often misunderstood 
[ want to see his burden lightened—not increased. He needs 
some one to back him up when he is right and to point out 
the right way when he is wrong. I know how to sympathize 
with him, certainly when, as in the packing house industry of 
Chicago, for example, he is obliged to meet and hear the com- 
plaints and suggestions, so I am informed, of labor commit- 
tees. stewards and business agents to the number of 128. If 
this be true, is it surprising that the best natured and the 
best qualified superintendent loses his patience? What else is 
to be expected under such a system? This system must be 
changed; it is intolerable, and it will be changed, we may be 
sure, just as soon as the employers themselves organize, and 
deal with the labor problem as it deserve to be dealt with by 
enlightened business men—in an enlightened, humane and 
businesslike manner. 

At the risk of being tiresome, I want to repeat, that in every 
great industrial plant, there are many departments each with 
its carefully appointed head. The one exception is the de- 
partment of labor. Where else is so much involved? 

A watchman is employed to protect the machinery and all 
the other property of a great plant, while the necessary dis- 
cipline for the proper direction and the wise management of 
the one great human asset is too often left to the mercy of 
mere chance. 

It has been often urged that this is because of the intense 
selfishness of the employer. This charge I deny, but be this 
as it may, let the employer be ever so selfish and let him think 
only of his own direct interests; if he is only wisely selfish. 
and will see with a clear vision his own ultimate successes, he 
will do more for the advancement of labor, he will do more 
to prevent strikes and lockouts and to insure prosperity and 
harmony in the industrial world, than can possibly be done by 
an army of genuine reformers, or by the wisest philanthropists. 

This should be self-evident, for upon the steady employ- 
ment of the laborer at fair wages, working under proper labor 
conditions, does the laboring class depend for decent and ade- 
quate support, precisely as upon the excellence and amount of 
the work performed by the laborer does capital depend for its 
dividends. The sum of these two insures prosperity for the 
nation. 

I could continue to talk almost indefinitely on this subject 
which in my opinion is so vitally important to the welfare 
of the nation, but I will conclude by earnestly insisting that 
the employer class has a solemn duty to perform and that 
upon it rests the responsibility for establishing a wise and 
equitable system of preventing or adjusting labor disputes. 
—[Herman Justi, Commissioner of Illinois Coal Operators’ 


Association. 





Wickes Bros., Pittsburg, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of an addition to the open-hearth 
department of the Allegheny Steel & Iron Co., Avenue, 
Pa. The building will be 70 x 100 feet. The Allegheny 
Steel & Iron Co. proposed to erect an additional 35-ton 


furnace. 





At a meeting of the directors of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburg held in Philadelphia, last week, an ex- 
penditure of $3,380,000 was authorized for the purchase 


of 4,000 steel cars, 


A large galvanizing and corrugated roofing plant is to 
be added to the Aetna-Standard sheet department of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Bellaire, O. The build- 
ing will be 70 x 520 feet and will have a weekly output 
of roofing material and galvanized sheets of 300 tons. 
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Iron Market Fluctuations in 1904. 


The supplement accompanying this issue shows by a chart, 
as well as by tables of figures, the fluctuations in the prices of 
iron and steel products in the months of 1904 and the nine 
years preceding. The figures on which the chart is based are 
the averages of weekly prices given in the market reports of 
The Iron Trade Review. They are computed for the follow- 
ing: Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburg, Northern No. 2 foundry 
iron at Chicago, Southern gray forge iron at Cincinnati, Bes- 
semer steel billets at Pittsburg, and for three forms of finished 
material—beams at Pittsburg, tank plates at Chicago and bar 
iron at Cleveland. 

The vertical lines in the chart of price curves represent 
months and the horizontal lines the prices in dollars per net 
ton, in the case of finished material, and per gross ton in 
the case of pig iron and steel billets. The solid and broken 
lines traversing the diagram indicate the changes in monthly 
average prices, but naturally do not show the extreme high 
or the extreme low price that may have been reached in some 
week of the month. In platting the price curves for 1904 the 
pool prices are given for finished products so far as these 
prices were observed. Where concessions were made in fact, 
even though no change in official prices was made, the price as 
established by actual transactions is given. 

Che chart, covering a period of ten years, shows first the 
effervescence of the frothy little boom of 1895, following the 
dragging prices of the period of depression, then the sharp 
falling off in the latter part of 1895, followed by the slow gen- 
eral declines of 1896 and 1897, relieved by very slight hum- 
mocks of temporary recoveries. The real recovery came in 
the last quarter of 1808, and the steep upslant of the price lines 
tells the story of the boom of 1899, while the 1900 space has a 
graphic picture of the precipitate descent of 1900. The latter 
part of that year shows the climb renewed and 1902 gives a 
burst of prosperity, which, however, did not carry prices as 
high as in the uprush of 1899, though there were some ex- 
ceptions. The decline in 1903 is familiar history, and its con- 
tinuance in 1904 is shown in the downward movement of the 
lines. The 1904 space is noteworthy for the testimony it gives 
to the influence of the associations in finished materials, while 
the pig iron lines represent the improvement in March, April 
and May, the renewed declines in the summer and the ad 
vance from early October to the end of the year. The table 
of monthly averages from which the lines for 1904 were 
platted is as follows: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS IN 1904 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has placed an order 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, for 
300 locomotives for delivery this year. Some time ago 
an order was placed with this plant for 25 locomotives 
and the order now totals 325. At the Juniata shops of 
the company, Altoona; Pa., 200 locomotives will be built 


during the year. 





Greaves & Klusman rounded out a satisfactory year 
with a nice run of orders in hand on which to begin the 


new year. 
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The Eastern Machinery Market. 


orrice or tue Iron Trade Review, 
Room 1815, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Jan. 8. { 


The machinery market in this vicinity during December was 
marked by considerable activity. There were some lines that 
reflected the dullness characteristic of the closing month of the 
year, but these were decidedly in the minority, and chiefly 
had to do with power equipment. But in machine tools and 
electrical machinery, some very good orders were booked. A 
feature of the month, even more significant, was that more 
inquiries found their way into the market than in any month 
of the old year. As a result, the feeling of optimism in ma- 
chinery circles reached high water mark. This is in striking 
contrast with conditions which prevailed a year ago at this 
time, when there was scarcely a prophecy as to the business 
outlook that was not charged with some degree of pessimism. 
It is a noteworthy fact that every machinery man seen by 
your correspondent and asked how his business in 1904, com 
pared with that done in 1903, said the latter was the better 
year. The inquiries made covered every department of the 
machinery trade. The explanation generally given was “the 
fiction that a presidential year must be bad for business,” to 
quote the remark made by one of them. However, a develop- 
ment of the old year that pleased every one was that as it 
progressed trade grew in volume, and everywhere the state- 
ment was made that the business done in the three closing 
months of the year was twice as good as that for any like 
portion of it 

The course of prices was identical with that of trade. In 
the early part of the year the acute dullness resulted in many 
concessions being made. Every description of machinery 
figured in these, but some classes fared better than others in 
this regard, notably machine tools. Electrical and power 
equipment were probably most conspicuous in the cutting 
But as the vear passed and trade became better concessions 
gradually disappeared. In machine tools these ceased about 
the middle of September, and thereafter values were fairly 
sustained. In electrical equipment prices have strengthened 
a little, but not to the extent of those in machine teols. 
Prices for engines and boilers at the close of the year were a 
little firmer. 

The year in machine tools was much better than many ex- 
pected, with considerably more hustling required to get orders 
than was necessary in the year previous. The number of 
large orders taken was considerably below the record for 
1903. Those that were given were mostly by railroads, but 
the latter did not purchase nearly so extensively as it was 
thought they would, although they were larger buyers for 
the last four months of the year. Government purchases 
were quite liberal. The business of the year, for the most 
part, was confined to small orders, but these came in so 
regularly as to make up excellent monthly totals 

In engines, boilers and electrical equipment large orders 
did not compare with those which were booked in 1903. New 
construction wag decidedly backward, the number of new 
industrial and manufacturing enterprises launched falling off 
considerably. Large orders for engines fell behind, in part 
because of the turbine. 

bout the only branch of the trade that suffered from labor 
troubles was wood-working machinery, due to the fight made 
for an “open shop” on the part of the planing mill, sash and 
blind men in the Central and Eastern States. 

The foreign machinery trade was much heavier in volume 
than in 1903. This is attributed in part to machinery mer- 
chants showing more enterprise in seeking foreign orders, 
but mostly to the incentive furnished by the war in the far 
East. This has been especially observable in machine tools, 
where purchases by the Japanese government to the extent of 
about $2,000,000, mostly of lathes, did much to increase the 


profits of American manufacturers. Russia also bought, but 
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much ] heavily. In electrical and mining machinery, and 
pneumatic tools, increased orders were the rule also. Al- 
together it can | uid that the old year closed with Ameri- 
can machinery more widely known and more largely installed 


in Europe than at this time a year ago 


The new year opens with the brightest prospects for ma- 
chinery merchants. The conditions which contributed to dull- 
ness in 1904 have disappeared. On all sides there are eviden- 
ces that an era of prosperity has set in, and machinery men 
are confident, barring unforeseen circumstances, that 10905 
will mark a return to the boom periods that prevailed a few 
years ago, minus the evils of over-capitalization and indus- 
trial stock speculation that characterized them. 

As to the December machinery market in detail, there is 
little to be said. In machine tools the feature was activity in 
lathes, which forced manufacturers to stipulate that shipments 
could not be made before thirty days, while some were telling 
customers deliveries might be delayed to nearer sixty days. 

‘he Niles-Bement-Pond Co. found the December business 
a decided improvement over November. Their inquiries also 
considerably increased. The company’s business for 1904 fell 
off, roughly speaking, one-third as compared with 1903, but 
even at that their orders were more numerous than they ex- 
pected. It is taken to be almost conclusive proof by this com- 
pany. that the trade will have a good year, that the closing 
months of the old year were the best, alike in orders booked 
and inquiries. received. 

J. J. McCabe, machine tools, said his orders were more 
numerous during the past month. He said business for the 
past two years has been bad, with 1904 perhaps slower. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore were pleased with the orders 
they booked during December. As for the year’s trading they 
said it was most satisfactory, all things considered, though 
showing a falling off as compared with the year previous. 

lhe Prentiss Tool & Supply Co. found December trade ex- 
cellent. The company’s total trade for the year was better 
than anticipated. It did not come up to its predecessor, hoW® 
ever. 

Hill, Clarke & Co. booked some excellent orders last month. 
Their year’s business gave them satisfaction, though it fell 
short of 1903. 

Thayer & Co., Inc., steam boilers, did better during last 
month than any month for the year. Their 1904 business was 
10t up to the year prior. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co.’s local office did more business 
last month than for several months previous. Manager De 
Gress said that 1904 totals will come pretty near averaging up 
to the year previous, with some good contracts practically 
-losed to start the new year with. 

The American Wood Working Machinery Co. found De- 
cember an exceptionally good month—in fact the best since 
the company was established. The 1904 trade, however, did 
not come up to that of the year before. 

The A. & F. Brown Co., power transmitting machinery, took 
more orders in December than in November. The business 
for the year, was not as good as during 1903. The George V. 
Cresson Co., power transmitting machinery, made a similar 
statement. 

[he Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.’s local office found 
conditions for December the same as for November. The 
business for last year decreased from 10 to 20 percent as com- 


pared with 1903. 

The incorporation of the W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O., 
manufacturer of architectural sheet metal work and statuary, 
is simply making a close corporation of the business, taking 
the heads of departments in as stockholders. No stock has 
been offered on the market. 





The Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo., has leased 
a building at Twenty-first and Wash streets which it will oc- 
cupy as a branch of the establishment at Nineteenth street 
and Washington avenue. 
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Some New Things for the Shop, Chiefly by Way of the 
Patent Office. 


Machine Tool Vise. 

A vise of the jointed or universal type for fin 
service has been designed by Claus A. Edlund, of Providence, 
R. I. The, bearing surfaces of the joints are of liberal area 
and an effort has been made to give the tool great rigidity. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the device partly in section 
and Fig. 2 is a sectional end elevation on the line a-a of Fig 
1. The base of the vise is channeled out at A on a radius 
‘from the center of the pivoting bolt B. The base is also coun 
terbored leaving the ears C to receive the corresponding part 
of the frame which fits between them closely and is pivoted 
to the ears by the bolt B. A rib fits snugly in the circular 
recess A and this increased bearing surface is designed to 
prevent chattering when the work in the vise is being 
machined. The set screws D are for the purpose of being set 
up on each side of the rib, locking the frame in the desired 
position, the screws themselves being secured by the check 
nuts. This frame may be swung down at an angle of go de- 
grees around the axis of the horizontal pivot bolt B from 
the position shown in the engravings, bringing the face onto 
the stop on the base or it may be held at any angle between 
the two points and checked by the set screws. 

The circular edge of the base is graduated to facilitate the 
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UNIVERSAL VISE FOR MACHINE TOOLS. 


accurate setting of the frame. The upper face of the frame 
is counterbored on a bevel at E to receive a similarly machined 
projection on the under side of the vise proper. This latter 
part rotates horizontally around a center bolt F which binds 
the vise by a nut set into a recess in the frame. The nut is 
threaded on the end of the bolt F and is made in the form 
of a worm gear, having teeth cut on the outer edge and these 
are engaged by a screw-threaded shaft G serving as the worm 
The shaft G extends through the frame from side to side 
and has a knurled knob H at the one side and a nut and 
checknut on the opposite end. A graduated section on the 
circular edge of the frame is for convenience in setting tlie 
vise at the requisite angle as it swings about the axis of the 
center bolt F. 

The adjustable jaw of the vise has a long tapped hole 
through the center at J. This hole does not form a complete 
circle, the bottom of it being open as shown in Fig, 2. A 
very short screw engages the.tapped hole and is at the end 
of a short shaft, squared at the other end for a handle, and 
held in the bearing K by checknuts. This bearing K is made 
integral with the vise bed, semicircular in shape and smaller 
in diameter than the threaded hole in the jaw. This con- 
struction allows the jaw to be drawn completely back over 
the bearing K and gives the vise a very large opening for a 
tool of its general dimensions. The inventor further states: 
“The ordinary method of reciprocating this jaw is by a long 
rotatable screw which is threaded through a short nut, which 


nut is fixed to the under side of the movable vise jaw. By 
this construction the force is applied far below the line of re- 
sistance. My method of constructing the vise is much more 
practical, first, because the power is applied in a direct line 
of the resistance; second, because the jaws are capable of 
heing opened to their fullest extent, wider than that of any 
other construction for a given size; third, the screw and 
threaded portion of the adjustable parts are entirely covered 
over, thus effectually avoiding the annoyance of chips and dirt 


falling therein to prevent the free movement of the jaws.” 


Tap and Die-Making Machinery. 


A machine for automatically cutting threads on taps and 
dies has been designed by C. Berry, of Greensburg, Pa. The 
inventor says that his object is to provide a machine “Where- 
by a tap or die may be cut with a great saving of expense due 
to the decreased time required therefor; the entire operation 
s automatic and skilled workmen are not required to operate 
the machine; the rear portion of the thread will be relieved; 
the parts are readily adjustable for the purpose of permitting 
the different-sized taps and dies to be cut in the same machine 
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ind at the same time to have the same rigid and accurate 
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THREAD CUTTING AND RELIEVING MACHINE. 


while operating upon any sized tap or die.” How far this 
purpose is met by the construction will be seen by an ex- 
imination of the engraving 

rhe illustration shows an elevation of the machine, a por 
tion being shown in section. The invention consists on pro- 
viding a milling cutter, the cutting edge corresponding with 
the angle of the thread, the cutter mounted in a reciprocating 
re controlled by a cam. The tap holder and the cam 
ire driven by a worm and gear and train of gears leads to 


the feed screw by which the milling cutter is fed over the 


work [he rotation of the milling cutter is obtained from a 
eparate driving mechanism at the back of ghe machine tool, 
operated by an additional belt from countershaft, and the 


speed of the cutter is in this manner not dependent upon the 
rotary velocity of the tap or die. Means are provided for 
ready disconnection of the feed screw and when the cutter 
has been fed over the work it can be quickly restored to the 
initial position. 

The housing at the left supports a shaft carrying a worm 
r in mesh with a worm mounted on the shaft and bearings 


ge 
A. The worm gear shaft is threaded at the nose for a chuck 
B and has a recess for a cam C fastened in place by screws. 


lhe chuck has a gib and screw at the forward end to receive 
and hold tap shanks. The milling cutter J is attached to 
a shaft with gears between two supporting links, the shaft 
passing through an opening in the links and through an ex- 
tension of the carriage H. The vertical movement of the car- 
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riage and cutter is thus permitted by the train of gears and 
the links and at the same time the milling cutter can be posi 
[he carriage H is connected with the cam | 


tively driven 
and slide D and F, the lever being fulcrumed 


through the lever . 
at the outer end to the bracket on the tailstock of the ma 
chine. The carriage H is attached to the lever by a clevis 
FE. the relation of the two being adjustable by the nut E. This 
, 1 bolt passing through the squared plug sliding in 


clevis has < > Square | 
When the inclination of the slot ts 


the slot in the lever F. 
the same as the taper of the tap, the relief portion of the rear 
end of the tap will be greater than at the front end, due to 
the increased downward throw of the milling cutter as the 
latter leaves the fulcrum of the lever where the cutter is 
connected. This increased relief at the large end is ad- 
visable in taps employed especially for threading pipe fittings 
It will be noted that by increasing the inclination of the slot 
with regard to the longitudinal axis of the tap the degree 
of relief given to the tap at the rear may be decreased 

The slide D moves vertically in the bracket on one of the 
uprights and is gibbed to take up we ir. The lower end of th: 
slide has a pin engaging the cam slot in C. 
the lever F is fulcrumed to the clevis and adjusted by a nut G 


The rear end of 


for varying the taper on the tap or die. The carriage on the 
ways of the machine is returned to the starting point by 
hand after cutting the threads. 

Toolholder Improvement. 

James F. Pullan and Joseph X. Mathieu, of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., have a toolholder for use on lathes and this is 
illustrated in the engravings. The means adopted for hold 
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A NEW TOOLHOLDER. 


ing the cutting tool so that a greater or less length of shank 
may project into the bore are not of any especial degree of 
novelty and the real interest of the device centers in the ar- 
rangement adopted for raising and lowering the tool without 
losing the horizontal position of the tool shank or changing 
the position of the holder in the tool post of the lathe. 

The line drawing shows a perspective view of the toolholde 
made in accordance with the dictates of the invention and 
having a cutter in position. The toolholder is designated as 
A and this has a shank B for insertion into the tool post of 
the lathe. The two parts A and B, the head and shank of 
the toolholder are fitted to each other, and head being bored 
out to enclose the turned end of the shank which forms a 
firm axis for the rotation of the head. The head A is slit 
through at C and the flanges at each side of the slot are 
drilled for collar screws. These clamp the head securely on 
the turned end of the shank. The head A is also provided 
with an opening and set screws for the reception and grip of 
the cutting tool. This opening D is by the way obovate in 
shape according to the accepted patent phrase, from which it 
may be understood that the cross section is oval, the small end 
down of course. 

The adjustment of an offset tool in the tool post for the 
purpose of boring out 


the things annoying for which there has seemed little help 


casting held in the chuck is one of 


but mechanical wit sustained by a stock of patience. The 
smaller the hole in the work, the deeper the job and the 
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horizontally 
lily be seen that 
if t | with the axis of 
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A I ind the pivot 





TOOLHOLDER ADJUSTABILITY 


suit the taste of the lathesman and at the same time need 


o further tinkering at the tool post 


Measuring Shaft Rotations. 


he method patented by Hermann Frahm, of Hamburg, 
Germany, is based on the peculiar circumstance that elastic 
materials oscill in case small forces act upon them in cer 
tain intervals, the intervals corresponding to the period of os 
cillations of the material It is evident that the period ol 
oscillation of a spring or taut string can be altered by chang 
ing the length of the material so that each length corresponds 
to a certain per of oscillation. If now small forces are 
imparted in certain intervals from a rotating shaft the revolu 
ions can be determined by rtaining t length of the ma 


terial having the largest oscillations 
methods of carrying the 


a device in which a freely oscil 


The engravings show several 
sheme into effect. Fig. 1 
lating spring is employed. Fig. 2 shows an arrangement 
where the spring is fixed at both ends. Figs. 3 and 4 illus 
trate how the method is carried into effect with a string 
stead of a spring. Identical parts in the several engravings 
are designated by the same letters. The shaft A in Fig. 1 
is to have the number of revolutions counted. An elastic 
f up and down in the slot C of the 
lever pivoted at D. The number of the oscillations of the 
pring can be adjusted by the up and down movement. The 
n-oscillating end of the spring has a band at E located on a 


‘ale giving the oscillations. The rotating shaft has a pin F 
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REGARDING THE SPEED OF SHAF1 
1 eccentrically at the end of A he lever is drawn 
ward the shaft by the spiral spring [he rotation of the 


haft will therefore oscillate the spring 
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It has heen found that the upper part of the spring B will have 
increased oscillation when the natural oscillation corresponds 
with the movement of the pin F. Now, in order to find out 
the number of revolutions of the shaft A the spring B is 
shifted upward and downward to find the position when the 
oscillations are largest and then the number of rotations can 
be read opposite the hand E on the scale. In the case of 
shafts rotating very slowly it will be necessary to provide 
gearing and an auxiliary shaft to which the pin F is fixed, 
the gearing connecting the auxiliary with the main shaft to 
gain speed. The oscillations of the lever can be readily in- 
creased by using a disc with several cams, as shown in Fig. 3. 
It will be understood that in this case a different scale has to 
be employed. 

In order to be able to use a scale with greater divisions it 
is advisable not to employ the oscillations of the free end of a 
spring but to use a spring fixed at both ends, as in Fig. 2. In 
this instance the divisions of the scale must be twice as 
large as in the example seen in Fig. 1. It is convenient to use 
strings or wires stretched by a weight, as in Fig. 3, or a 
spiral spring, as in Fig. 4. In this case a slide G is provided 
which can be moved upward or downward by hand or any 
convenient device until the point of the maximum oscillation 
is attained. 

Connecting the Flask. 


James Cunningham, of Florence, Mass., has a patented pin 
connection for aligning the cope and drag of a molding flask 
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Fig. 3 


FLASK PIN IMPROVEMENT. 


and clamping them together. The pin can be inserted from 
above or below the bracket lugs and may be withdrawn and 
used for other flasks, etc. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of the connection applied to a flask. 
Fig. 2 is a side view and Fig. 3 is a plan of the lower bracket 
shown in the preceding views. Fig. 4 is a front view of a 
pin provided with locking lugs in addition to the clamping 
lugs, the associated bracket ears being indicated by dotted 
lines. 

The three first views show the pin applied to the two 
sections of a flask. A bracket comprising a plate and ear A 
is fastened by screws to the cope and a similar bracket is at- 
tached to the drag, both brackets being in the same vertical 
plane. The ears proiect forward from the plates and have 
slots B. On the side of the ears near the supporting plates 
are cara surfaces C, one of them starting from the side of the 
forward slot B and ending at the corresponding side of the 
rear slot B, increasing in thickness from front to back. A 
similar cam surface is around the other side of the opening 
through the ear. Flanges are formed on the ears as at D 
as bearing surfaces for the head of a pin E. These flanges 
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bound opposite sides of the holes and slots in a similar manner 
to the cam surfaces C. 

The pin E has the head at one end and oppositely disposed 
lugs F intermediate of the head and the other end of the pin. 
The pin E fits the hole in the lug and the projections F 
slide through the slots and when the pin is turned ride on 
the cam surfaces C. The rotation of the pin locks the ear 
between the lugs and the head. 

In addition to providing means for aligning the halves of 
a flask it may be necessary to fasten the sections together so 
that the cope cannot be lifted from the drag. In Fig. 4 two 
additional lugs G extend from the pin E between the lugs F. 
These lugs are arranged to engage the flanges D on the ear 
through which the pin last passes when the latter is turned 
to bring the projections F into engagement with the cam 
surfaces. 

Special Measurement Apparatus for Shafts. 

This invention has also been devised by Hermann Frahm 
and is based on similar principles. Fig. 1 is a front view of 
the apparatus and Fig. 2 is a side view. A represents a series 
of springs with different natural oscillations. These oscilla- 
tions can be obtained by various lengths of the springs or 
by different diameters and shapes. The springs A are fixed to 
an oscillating metal piece B which can be oscillated from a ro- 
tating shaft in any convenient manner. In the example shown 
in the engraving electricity is employed for oscillating the 
metal piece B. 

C is a disc having several contact pieces and attached to the 

















A NOVEL TACHOMETER. 


rotating shaft. During each revolution of the shaft a circuit 
is closed in certain intervals by the disc C. The electric 
current from the battery, and which is interrupted by the 
disc C, is led around an electro magnet D and the circuit is 
completed by connecting the shaft and the disc C. The 
magnetism produced when the circuit is closed attracts the 
armature of D, and the armature being attached to B oscillates 
the springs at A as the circuit is successively opened and 
closed. That spring in the series at A which has a natural 
period of oscillations corresponding to the intervals imparted 
by the magnet to the metal piece B will have the largest oscil- 
lations. As it can readily be seen during the working of the 
device which spring has the largest oscillations the number 
of rotations of the shaft can be determined. The number of 
rotations corresponding to the natural period of oscillations 
of each spring may be printed upon the springs or on a scale E 
situated above or at the side of the springs, the whole forming 
an untsual type of tachometer. 
A New Milling Tool. 


This is an adjustable hollow milling tool for turning or 
milling stems, rods and facing shoulders. The mill can be 
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adjusted for wear and grinding and the cutting edges of the 
blades moved toward or from each other so that the stem 
may be turned to any size desired. When any of the blades 
are broken a new one is readily inserted. 

The mill has a hollow body, having a taper shank for spin- 
dle hole in the drill press or lathe, with reduced screw thread- 
ed ends. The slots taper on their bottoms from the.shank to 
the other end and have blades to fit the slots. Each blade 
will rest firmly upon the tapered bottom of the slots and the 
cutting surface will be parallel with the body. The blades are 
notched to fit the nut collars by which they are adjusted and 
held in proper position to do the work. 

The illustration shows the cutting blades in proper position 
for use. Each end of the body is reduced in size, and the 
reduced part is provided with screw threads to receive the 
nut collars upon the outer surface of the body. The longi- 
tudinal slots at the working end of the body extend entirely 
through the wall to the cutting end. Each nut collar is pro- 
vided with a hole to provide for easy turning by means of a 
wrench. 

The same tool is readily equipped with a pilot pin and used 
for a counterbore. The pilot is inserted and easily changed 
to any size and so on as needed, and therefore saves the ex- 
pense of having a number of counterbores for different sized 


screws. 





| ‘i 


MILL WITH 


The tool is manufactured by the inventor, Albert Elmiger, 
of Dayton, Ky. 


The Test of Armor Plate. 


Since preliminary tests of armor plate made by the Mid- 
vale Steel Co. have proved satisfactory, there has been much 
newspaper talk about the prospect of competition between the 
Midvale and the Bethlehem and Carnegie Steel companies, and 
concerning an offer made by John W. Gates to the govern- 
ment in 1896, about which Mr. Gates has made the follow- 
ing statement: “I did cause a bill to be introduced in Congress 
providing that if the government would give its entire orders 
for armor plate to the Illinois Steel Co., of which I was 
president, for 20 years, with a minimum tonnage of not less 
than 6,000 tons per annum, that we would erect works and 
furnish the armor plate at $240 per ton. I did this at a time 
when there was bad feeling between the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and the Illinois Steel Co., brought about by trade relations 
-which were not pleasant, and I did it without consulting with 
any director or officer of the Illinois Steel Co. This was, 
however, at a time when ordinary steel products were selling 
for 50 percent of what they are now selling for. Bessemer 
pig iron was about $8 per ton, as against $16 now; labor was 
very much less than at the present time, and I doubt whether 
any concern could make armor plate today at a profit at a 
price much less than that at which it is now being furnished 
by various concerns to the United States Government. In 
fact, considering the amount of money required for an armor 
plate plant, I believe the concerns would be better off if they 
increased their blast furnace and open-hearth and Bessemer 
capacities than they are now, when they are crowding in high- 


priced materials for which there is only a limited demand of a 
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very uncertal I i not look f any trade price 
war in armor plate.’ 


The Retirement of Dr. N. P. Hulst. 


lo THE Epiror: 

The connection of Nelson P. Hulst, Ph. D., with the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., at Duluth, as vice president, closed Dec 
31, and he has re-located at Milwaukee, his old home. Dr. 
Hulst has been long enough in the service and has left a mark 
amply sufficient to deserve a complete rest, and he has always 
kept himself so well in touch with general culture that he 
will have avenues of mental enjoyment not vouchsafed many 
men who have worked so hard in most exacting professions 
and reached a corresponding age. The Lake Superior mining 
region honors him and congratulates him upon his entry into 


be a most enjoyable period of his career, 


what will probably 
as well doubtless as profitable to all that can derive benefit 
from the results of research and study on the part of a man 
of ripe culture and discipline of mind. It is, perhaps, not 
generally known that when Dr. Hulst’s decision to retire was 
announced his employers held out every inducement for him 
to remain in a consulting capacity, that they might have ad- 
vantage of his scientific knowledge and practical skill without 
seriously incommoding him in the plans he had formed for 
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the future. But it was of no avail; his decision was fixed and 
could not be shaken by a most flattering offer. 
Dwicut E. Wooppripce. 


Largest Generators Driven by Gas Engines. 


he California Gas & Electric Corporation, San Francisco, 
has placed an order with the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J., for three 4,000-k. w. capacity, 3-phase, 13,200-volt, 25- 
cycle, 8&-r. p. m., revolving field alternating current generators 
to be driven by 5,400-h. p. gas engines built by the Snow Pump 
Co. These generators are the largest in capacity in the world 
driven by gas engines, and will furnish power for operating all 
the street railways in San Francisco and vicinity 


American Skein & Foundry Co. 


ling “American Skein & Foundry Co.” 
appeared in our issue of Dec. 22 over an article referring 
to the plans of the Sou 





ern Skein & Foundry Co., recently 





rganized at Chattanooga, Tenn. It should be stated that the 
American Skein & Foundry Co., a well known and established 


company, has no connection whatever with the proposed 


-outher cr pany 
The Allis-Chalmers ( opened new sales offices in 
Philadelphia Jan. 1 Land Title Building rhe 
fhees heretofore maintained by the electrical department 
f the company in the North American Building have been 
removed also to the Land Title Building, The new offices 
e cl e of W. A. W 1 
The ¢ la Cor Wheel ¢ Hamilton, Can., is 
build ’ in order to take up the manufacture 
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The Pittsburg Iron Market in 1904. 


By A. O. BACKERT. 


The uncertainties of the iron and steel trade were well illus- 
trated in the year which has just come to a close. There 
were flurries and upward movements, followed by as many 
downward movements which carried prices to new low levels 
for the year. A sudden change in trade conditions set in in 
the latter part of September, and has resulted in the resump- 
tion of *nearly every idle stack, steel works and rolling mill 
in the entire Pittsburg district. It has gathered such force, 
indeed, that the demand in finished products has practically 
overtaken production, while pig ‘iron consumption has ex- 
ceeded production. Such is the sensational ending of a most 
uncertain year. 

The lowest prices on pig iron reached since 1898 were re- 
corded at Pittsburg in the summer months, and the upward 
movement of the past three months can be compared with the 
sensational advance in values early in 1899. From the low 
points of the summer the advances range from $4 to $5 on the 
different grades of pig iron, and conditions seem generally 
favorable to still further advances in 1905. Some lines of 
finished material also touched low points that have not been 
equaled in recent years, though making complete recovery in 
the last three months of the year. The output of pipe, tin 
plate and wire products will compare favorably with, if not 
exceed, last year’s production, but the production of rails, 
structural material and plates will fall short of the totals of 
1903. The refusal of the railroads to continue improvements, 
the stoppage of all large undertakings, and the limited buying 
of rolling stock, had much to do with the falling off in 
heavier lines. The number of freight cars purchased during 
the year will approximate 60,000, which is about 100,000 below 
the purchases the previous year, as well as of 1902. Car 
works will carry into the new year close to 70,000 steel and 
wood cars on their books, and the new rolling stock that is 
being figured on is prodigious. In addition, the rail require- 
ments promise to be large, although the tonnage on the books 
of the rail mills at the close of the year is not as great as at 
this time last year. 


New Producing Capacity. 


Few new iron and steel works projects have been under- 
taken in this district during the year, although the revival in 
demand has already brought out several. Plate capacity is 
to be increased by the erection of an 84-in. mill by the LaBelle 
Iron Works and a 72-in. mill by the Allegheny Steel & Iron 
Co., while in Eastern Pennsylvania the structural capacity 
will be still further increased by the addition of a beam mill 
to the equipment of the Eastern Steel Co. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. is installing a combination rail and sheet bar 
mill at Youngstown, while during the year the Carnegie Steel 
Co. placed its 140-in. plate mill in operation, and the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. completed a plate and a structural mill. The 
steel-producing capacity of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
is being increased by the erection of four Talbot furnaces. 
There have been no new blast furnace projects in this district 
during the year, although two—the Zug Steel Co. and the 
Pittsburg Steel Co—are now under way. The absorption 
of the Clairton Steel Co. by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was one of the anticipated events of the year. The 
plant has been placed under the management of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and this company now operates 51 blast furnaces 
Of the new furnaces it had under construction in 1904, two 
at South Sharon, one at Clairton, two at New Castle and 
one at Youngstown were completed, while the finishing 
touches were put on the Donora stacks. For the first time 
49 of these 51 stacks are in operation and even this tremendous 





output of iron is not sufficient to meet the demands of the 
company’s steel works. The Jones & Laughlin Co. added 
another furnace, as did the LaBelle Iron Works and the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. 

Labor Union Losses. 


rhe year has been most disastrous for the Amalgamated 
Association. Starting with a wage reduction of 10 percent in 
the sheet mills, a further reduction of 8 percent was forced in 
April, while the tin plate workers were forced to accept an 
18 percent reduction. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. also 
forced a reduction in the iron scale, while the mills of the 
American Steel Hoop department of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
were entirely lost to the association. A number of inde- 
pendent mills were also lost. 

The drouth in Western Pennsylvania during the months of 
October, November and part of December greatly curtailed 
the output of the coke region, interfered with transportation 
and reduced the output of steel works and blast furnaces. 
Not in many years was so prolonged a dry spell experienced, 
but this was another one of the unexpected developments of 
a most uncertain year. 

Pig Iron. 


Not since 1898 has the iron trade seen as low prices as pre- 
vailed in the summer months, and only such a boom year as 
1899 can parallel the advances in all grades of pig iron made 
in the last three months. At the beginning of the year the 
iron trade was passing through the most drastic curtailment 
movement ever attempted in the trade. Of the furnaces tribu- 
tary to the Lake Superior ore region only 35 percent were 
active on Jan. 1. When the curtailment of production was 
first undertaken in October of 1903, it was believed that 25 
percent would be sufficient to meet the changed conditions. 
Consumption, however, fell off tremendously and to prevent 
the accumulation of stocks, merchant and steel works fur- 
naces were banked or blown out as soon as the demand failed. 
Nor were the prevailing quotations profitable to the few stacks 
in operation, high priced ore and coke preventing the actual pro- 
duction at most of the merchant furnaces at much below $12 a 
ton. Heavy purchases of ore the previous season when prices 
were at their high point, coupled with the tremendous falling 
off in production, left most of the furnaces with sufficient stocks 
on their hands to carry them well through the summer 
months. With heavy losses to be charged off in some manner 
on account of the high priced ore tonnage carried in stock, 
the operators were in no mood to contract for their next 
year’s requirements at anything like the prices prevailing the 
previous year. Furthermore, they notified the ore producers 
that their large stocks would greatly reduce their season’s 
purchases and to meet these new conditions the Lake Superior 
ore producers met in Cleveland early in February to fix prices 
and determine the season’s output. Opinions differed widely 
as to price, but the impression prevailed that the season’s 
output would not much exceed 14,000,000 tons. That the 
season’s water shipments should exceed 21,000,000 tons is 
only one of the many surprises of the year and indicates how 
poorly those in closest touch with actual conditions foretold 
the future of the trade. 

Iron quotations early in January were largely nominal, and 
not until late in the month were there sufficient transactions 
to gauge the market. Bessemer iron was down to $12.50 and 
$12.75 at the furnace, while forge iron was already being sold 
under $12, the figure below which many of the furnace 
operators said they would not sell. An improvement in de- 
mand set in in February, merchant and steel works furnaces 
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successful and economical. These furnaces have an output 
of about 1,600 tons weekly, and the company’s steel producing 
capacity will be increased from 1,275,000 to 1,600,000 tons 
annually. 

At Youngstown, O., the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is in- 
stalling a combination rail and sheet bar mill. Independent 
sheet manufacturers are experiencing more difficulty from 
year to year in securing a supply of bars, and the tin plate 
manufacturers are confronted with the same undesirable con- 
ditions. It is to assist in supplying this trade that the com- 
bination mill is being installed. At present the bar situation 
is strongly held and where concessions could be secured on 
billets during the summer months, none would be given to 
the purchasers of bars. In addition to the mill of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. further bar capacity is expected, and 
some of the leading independent sheet and tin plate producers 
will take up this question early in the new year. 

The rod situation has remained in strong hands throughout 
the year. Apart from the American Steel & Wire Co. the 
Pittsburg Steel Co. is the one important producer in the 
Central West, and as both operate finishing mills it is only 
natural that they should aim to hold rods at a price that would 
make it unprofitable for a finishing mill to pay the price de- 
manded and compete. Only for a short time during the sum- 
mer could rods be had at $27, and shortly after this price 
was made plain wire was reduced to $29, the spread through- 
out the year being considerably less than the conversion cost. 
The year closed with rods selling at $31, chain manufacturers 
having covered their requirements for the first half of the year 
at this price. The tonnage thus closed was greater than ever 
before taken by the manufacturers of this product. 

* Structural Material. 

The depression which affected all trades the greater portion 
of the year resulted in the postponment of many new under- 
takings. The railroads practically stopped work on all im- 
provements, and but for the few important projects that were 
not disturbed by the trade depression, the output for the year 
would be exceedingly small. The largest tonnage went into 
elevated tracks in Chicago, Boston and Pittsburg, while the 
building requirements were exceedingly small as compared 
with former years. It was expected that in rebuilding the 
burned section of Baltimore thousands of tons would be re- 
quired, but the delays encountered in redistricting the de- 
stroyed section has put off much work for another year. The 
steel car and shipbuilding industries did not nearly take their 
quota of material, and as a result the large mills in this dis- 
trict operated about half time the greater part of the year. 
It is needless to add that competition among the fabricators 
was keen on all work that came up, and, owing to the low 
prices made, suspicions were directed toward certain mills 
believed to have a working agreement with fabricators and 
erectors. Other mills not having such alliances fought back 
with prices which would make it possible for their contractors 
to secure business and this pool was threatened with dis- 
ruption for the first time in several years. ‘The Lackawanna 
Steel Co. also came into the field as a formidable competitor 
and it is needless to say that this company was soon heard 
from. 

A meeting of the association was held in July, but prices 
were reafirmed. Matters, however, went from bad to worse, 
and in September a reduction of $4 a ton was made to $28 
and a price was fixed for fabrication and erection. Since this 
action was taken no irregularities have been reported, although 
an old option is taken up by contractors here and there which 
stil! results in some feeling. The outlook for the new year 
is exceedingly bright. Railroads are proceeding with im- 
provements stopped a year ago, large contracts having been 
placed in December by many of the leading trunk lines. 
About two weeks ago an advance of $2 was made and it is 
believed that before many weeks the market can be put back 
on its former basis of $32 a ton. 
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Outside of the Lackawanna Steel Co. there has been no in- 
crease in structural capacity in the year. In the eastern part 
of the state the Eastern Steel Co. is adding a beam mill, 
while in the west a structural mill is to be erected by the 
Illinois Steel Co. 

Plates. 

The plate producing capacity, which was swelled during the 
year by the plate mill of the Lackawanna Steel Co. to pro- 
portions far exceeding the possible consumption, is to be 
still further increased this year by the erection of mills in this 
district. The LaBelle Iron Works is adding an &4-in. mill, 
while the Allegheny Steel & Iron Co. has a 72-in. mill under 
way. The material to be produced by the LaBelle Iron Works 
will be largely used by steel car plants, while the Allegheny 
Steel & Iron Co. will increase the supply of skelp for the in- 
dependent pipe producers. 

Owing to the limited buying of steel cars by the railroads, 
this tremendous tonnage of plates upon which the mills have 
been depending for their greatest volume of business failed 
almost entirely, and the shipbuilding industry took about one- 
third of its requirements of former years. None of the plate 
mills operated more than two or three days a week, and 
owing to the keen competition, price cutting ranging from $3 
to $4 a ton was reported almost constantly the first eight 
months of the year. The installation of numerous universal 
mills that could readily roll narrow plates resulted in the 
shading of prices on these sizes, and, recognizing this changed 
condition, the association, at a meeting held in September, 
made a reduction on plates 24 in. and under amounting to $6 
a ton, while wider plates were reduced only $4. With the 
lowering of the price of raw material, the car works were 
in position to make better prices on their product, and the 
railroads, sadly in need of cars, not for additional equipment, 
but for replacements alone, began to place heavy orders 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. bought close to 12,000 cars 
and an additional 8,000 are under contemplation. Other roads 
also bought heavily. Steel car works have large orders on 
their books with which to begin the new year, and it is esti- 
mated that the total number of freight cars for next year’s 
delivery already placed with the car companies is close to 
70,000. The requirements of the boiler and tank manufac- 
turers have been unusually light throughout the year, and 
unless a large amount of new work is undertaken next year, 
little improvement in the tonnage from this trade is antici- 
pated. The Carnegie Steel Co. this year placed its new 140-in. 
plate mill in operation; this and the mill of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. were the only additions to the plate capacity. 

Bars. 

The year has not been very prosperous for the producers of 
iron and steel bars. The large continuous mills in this district 
have not operated steadily, nor will they run full the next 
year, as the increase in the number of merchant mills through- 
out the country is more than keeping pace with the demand. 
Almost every scrap producing center has its iron mill, while 
the small rail rerolling mills are nearly all producers of steel 
bars. The requirements of the agricultural implement works 
have been considerably below normal, and the curtailment of 
the railroad demands made it an unprofitable year for the 
mills. The spread between billets and steel bars has been 
maintained at a very low point, so that the rerolling mills are 
practically the only small independent producers that are 
able te compete with the association mills. Small iron mills 
on the other hand continue to thrive and increase in numbers, 
although the steel producers predict that their necessity for 
existence grows smaller from year to year. 

At the beginning of the year Bessemer bars were held at 
$26, with open-hearth at an advance of $1. After practically 
all the consumers of Bessemer bars covered an advance of $1 
was made in March and this price was maintained until 
September, when a reduction of $1 was made. In December 
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Bessemer was advanced $2 and open-hearth $1, but these 
latter advances are small as compared with the prices that 
the iron mills have been securing during the last two months 
of the year. Although sales of assorted sizes of iron bars 
were made as low as $24 during the summer months, at the 
close of the year $33 is being secured, and with still higher 
prices in view. 

The cutting on hoops was pronounced early in the year, 
when contracts were closed on the basis of 1.25¢, and even as 
low as 1.20c was reported. After practically ali the large 
iness was corralled the hoop manufacturers decided to fix 
a uniform price and advanced prices to $31 a ton. Owing to 
the large cotton crop, the demand for cotton ties was greater 
than ever before, about 50,000 tons of this materia? going 
south. Most of this material was sold on the basis of 75 


cents a bundle, although 80 cents was secured for small 


Muck bar prices fluctuated with forge iron, selling as low 
as $23, and closing the year above $28. Most of the mills in 
this district now producing muck iron use the same in their 
finishing departments, and Pittsburg is not as great a producer 


of this material now as in years gone by. 


Pipes and Tubes. 
Although the year has been disastrous so far as prices are 
concerned, the production will exceed that of last year, and 


will almost equal that of 1902, the greatest in the history of 


the pipe trade The development of oil and gas fields in 
Kansas and Indian Territory had much to do with this 
large production, for the merchant pipe and boiler tube de- 
mand was below normal almost the entire year. [he tonnage 


of line pipe to develop this new territory placed by the Na 
tional Transit Co. was greater than that required in the de- 
velopment of any great field open heretofore, and with other 


es built during the year, it is estimated that the total ton- 


nage of such pipe purchased will aggregate 225,000 tons for 
the year. In addition outside oil and gas interests made devel- 
opments that required miles of pipe, and what trade the mills 
lacked in the smaller pipe sizes was more than made up in 


the increased demand for the larger sizes. Water lines in the 


the 1 
west S requir i la ge tol iges, and further devel ypimenit 
ilong this line is looked tor next year. 

There were many changes in pipe prices through the year, 
ad t f So off on merchant sizes of steel pipe ve y the 
ré¢ Low price fi the vear by some yf th independent 
n While the production of pipe tl gh the first half 
of the year W far below last year’s record, the great increas« 


in the demand during the last three months of the year over 


came this s riage a 1 was § icient to piace th yea al ad 
of 1903 

new tube plant under erection at Lorain, O., by t 
Nat il Tube Co. will be placed in operation shortly after 
t first of the year, while it is estimated that it will requir: 
fully another yea » complete the extensive improvements 


I t W d | in ope t10n ado the middle of the past yé 
but tl nany delays en itered in the erection of such a 
ge plant prevented this 


produce seamless iler tt g by the Brie patents. It is 
Chi ed that this t ig ¢ l ma factured n 1 che pe 
tl th rdinary nles nd tor a very little more tha 
we naterial. Owing to the large number of pipe mills 
this try, competition continues k« nd with the | 
plant in operat production will b ‘ y bey 1 re 
qg ements 
Rails 

Witl eginning of t wv yeat I nills will have 

or their books for 400,000 tons of standard s 
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] \ yuying during the first 
q ! * t large an it of 
foreig busine d throughout the year, 
he output would « ' favorably with that of 
recent years. So far as the Canadia irket is concerned 
that is completely shut off with a tariff of $7 a ton, and with 


the European mills seeking the foreign trade of the world 
with a powerful association, the outlook for foreign business, 
utside of Mexico, during 1905 is anything but bright. It is 
uction in the price of rails from $28 would 
have resulted in an ‘increased domestic tonnage, and as the 
mprovement of the iron trade during 1905 was almost as- 
sured by the greatly increased demands during the last three 
months of the year, it was not surprising that no change in 
prices would be made during 1905. The first large order 
as usual was that of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
It called for only 102,000 tons, however, as compared with 
202,000 the previous year. 

During the year the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
has become a formidable competitor for all Southern business, 
and the Lackawanna Steel Co., with its new mill, also had 
to be reckoned with. Next year the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. promises to roll rails at Youngstown, O., as early as 
July, and if the pool is to be kept intact another division of 
the allotment will have to be made. 


} 


been at tl 


Che rerolling mills have he mercy of the leading 


rail mills the entire year. When orders for standard sections 
were not forthcoming the mills turned their attentions to 


lighter sections, and in seeking the business price did not 
prove to be a very important factor. A few contracts for 25 
to 40-lb. sections were taken during the summer months at 
$18.50 Pittsburg, and even at the close of the year these sec- 
tions were quoted at $4 a ton below standard sections. Most 
of the light rail mills, when compelled to meet this competi- 
tion shut down, and before they had an opportunity to place 
their plants in operation, re-rolling rails advanced to such 
high points that it is not profitable to convert at the prices 


] } 
J 


at present. 50 far as the light rail trade is concerned 


“4 


the large mills have it under their control, and only when they 
relinquish their hold to look after an abnormal demand for 
standard sections will the rerolling mills again have an op- 


portunity of securing such prices as prevailed several years 


AZO. 
Nails and Wire Products. 

\ the production of rods t hands of a few strong 
s, also having their finishing departments for the produc 
tion of all kinds of wire products, and with rod prices on 
h a basis that the spread between the raw and finished 
product sma it can readily | eC that the wire trade is 
rmly held by a few large interests. However, they do not 


work together very weil except to conserve their own in 
ividual interests, and these outbreaks resulted in upsetting 


market a number of times during the year. Until July 


es WV pretty w maintained. All the mills were then 
xious for business and all made concessions. At a meeting 
ey held in Chicago they tried to limit these concessions to 
$2, but they no sooner agreed to this than still deeper cutting 
is reported In August the American Steel & Wire Co 
it leep cut in all products, $4 on nails, $5 on plain wire 
id $7 on rb wir This was follow by still lower prices 
y a few independents, but were n withdrawn. The 
i \\ < tra | l iv e of content ! 
e A Steel & Wire g upon the te 
ry of the ( Fuel & Iron ( 1 the West, while the 
te! s 1 ts | t east wit the of favorab 
freight rat S 1 the Alabar : & Wire ( 
{ to curb the A rican Steel & Wire nd whenever 
\ f tl rests e har ») tor ft ‘ g I 
( | 4 T T Ti r T \ | t 
v ‘ l tx iy | ] I ‘ 
. —— ——— 
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Sheets and Tin Plate Morgantowt1 in Plate Co., Morgantown, W. Va., 5 mills 
It w plate ide, althoug!l (his makes a total of 27 inoperative tin plate mills whil 
wage dist { ten uble early in the vear The ther imdependent manufacturers operate 91 mills 
American Sheet & lin Plate Co. learned to its own satisfac lin pla quotat is fluctuated considerably from $3.60 a 
tion that certain independent manufacturers were enjoying box in January to $3.45 in February. In July a further re 
privileges granted by the Amalgamated Association which in duction of 15 cents was made and the discount increased from 
some instances amounted to a reduction from the regular wag one to two percent In November an advance of 15 cents was 
scale of 25 percent. A demand was made for a reduction of de and December prices were advanced to $3.50 net 
20 percent and after numerous conferences and special con ilmost the same price as prevailed at the beginning of the 
ventions the tin workers agreed to an IS percent re luctior year Phe wage settlement with th Amalgamated Association 
and the sheet workers accepted an additional reduction of 8 called for an 18 percent reduction with a reduction of the 


percent, this in addition to the 10 percent reduction that be ird rate from $4.20 per box to $3.40, with a two percent 





came effective the first of the year The American Sheet & dvance for every advance of 10 cents a box lhe wage 
lin Pilate Co. was prepared for trouble with its tin workers reduction on rebate tin plate was reduced from 25 to 12 
All of the warebouses of the company ware stocked with plat percent at the urgent request of the tin workers 
the entire stocks carried at one time totaling 1,000,000 boxes (he sheet trade on the other hand keenly felt the trade 
After the wage matters were settled the stock was heavily lepression and until the last quarter of the year there was 
drawn upon to meet current demand and was soon ex ittle profit tor either the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
hausted the independent inufacturers At the beginning of the 
Che production of tin plate will fully equal if not exceed the Amalgamated Association consented to a reduction 
the total of 1903. Throughout the first half of the year the f 10 percent on sheets and the following April another 
tin plate mills of the combination as well as many independent reduction of 8 p nt was de at the urgent demand of th 
manufacturers operated at almost th f ipacity, whil (Ame in Sheet & Tin Plate ( his scale was lat 
during the last three months of the year from 80 to 95 percent eadopted for the ensuing scale year [he base was also re 
AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS AT PITTSBURG, 1904 
S 3 E = z - E 2 5 t : 
- oe = < = = = < 7) = A 
Bessemer Pig Iron $ 13.60 $ 13.35 $ 15.85 & 14.10 $ 15.60 $ 12.60 $ 12.% $12.6 $ 12.75 $ 13.35 $1 $ 1665 
No, 2 Foundry Iron, Northern 13.35 13.10 13.85 13.7 13.00 12.50) 12 12.50 12.60) 1 15.85 168 
Gray Forge Iron....... . 12.75 12.75 13.25 13 12.75 12.2 12.00 12.0 12.00 12.50 14.00 
7 1M) > (i oo ‘ Am OT AL ‘ Z ) 2500) u Goa 71 (a) 
Bessemer Billets, 4 x 4 inches. — sn ’ ; > 9) : 2150) , So » oon 19.0 50 sites LO 
Rails : es - "28.00 28 28.00 8.00 25.00 28.00 28.00 2s OK nd | 25. Om OO) <0) 
Beams and Channels 3 to lb inches 1.60 1.60 1.60¢ 1 ti 1.60« 1.64 1.60 1. 60« 1. 4k 1.400 1. 4k 1th 
, 0 ee 1.60e 1.60¢ 1.60e c 1 the 1, 10K 1.10 1.50 1.40 4A 1400 4b 1Abk 1.Dik 
Steel Bara, Bessemer . 1.30 1.30e 1.5e 1.35¢ as 1.35 Loe 1.3 1.30 1.300 1.300 1.400 
Bar Lron. eile heel 1.30¢ 1.5e 1.40 1.40 1 hie 1.254 1.25¢ 1. 25« 1.2% 1.30 1.454 Lie 
Muck Bar ned iene 25.00 25.50 6.00 Hho 20.00 24.25 24.00 24.20 23.75 24.500 HO on Do 
Iron Skelp, Grooved. ~ 1.45 1.0e 1. ake 1. 1.45e 1.4 1. dic 1.35e 1. 40« 1.40 1 ix 1 fide 
Steel Skelp, Grooved . 1.30 1.35¢ 1. 4 1.456 Loe 1. 1. 1.25e 1.2 1.2 1. 40 1. We 
Sheets, No, 28 : 2. 20e s0e ? 25, 1X 2 2c Lhe 2.10¢ 0c ade 2 he 2 Wye ‘ke 
Tin Plate......... penne shcteahahe 3.00 4 4D j 4 8.45 3.50 ’) , 40 ‘5 . 
. fj aes ‘ 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.4) 1.9 1. 1.1 1.60 1.00) 1.7 1.7 
Iron Cut Nails : 1.70 1 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.7 1. 1.6 1. 1.7 1.8 
Plain Wire... — 1.75 I 1. 1s Ls 1s 1 1.4 1.45 1.4 15 1 
Ferro-Manganese 45.00 14.00 £3 00 12.54 £1.04 $1.(K 10.0) $1.00 41.0 $1.00 £2.08 Ho 
Furnace Coke at Ovens scialeaiiial 1.45 1 | 1M 1.45 l K 1.40 1.4 1.4 1.45 1.8 1 
Foundry Coke at Ovens 1.45 1% (x 1.9 1.40 1s 1. 1.8) LS 1.90 28 til 
a—Quotations nominal, concessions from $1.00 to $3.00 per ton Pla ver 24 in. wide; narrower, 1.50c. e—Plates over tin. wide; narrower, 1.40c 
of the mills of the combination were in operation. During luced to 2.30c, but as sheets did not sell above this price th 
the last week of the year 225 of the 242 mills of the pany re year tl 1eet workers never enjoyed an advance under 
were on in full, and the remaining mills would be in operation w arrangement A few sak f sheets were made 
but for the fact that they are off for repairs, etc. At the OW 2 cents for 28 gauge during nth of September 
beginning of the year the American Sheet & Tin Plate | t the market rallied the latter part of the year with 2.3 
operated 260 tin mills but these were reduced during tl e prevailing quotation at the close 





year by the dismantling of the llet [ 
taining 6 mills, and the dismantling of the ( npi t 63 t mills, while at Shar Pa., where there are twelve 
Muskegon, Mich. The Lisbon, O., plant, containing 7 m mills, ac nuous sheet mill is being installed he 
was recently sold and will be used for rolling copper... On consist primarily of eight stands of rolls d will b 
mill was added to the National works at Monessen, leaving a lification of tl yntinuous tin plate plant the S« 
total of 242 at the end of the year Side, Pittsburg me ideas are being practically carried 
lhe independent tin plate producing capacity w ner with the ¢ the mill will be lapted to tl 
by the operation of the five mills of the Standard Tin Plat I f sheets instead of black plate for tinning purp 
Co., Canonsburg, Pa., and the six mills of the Follansbee Br roughing w e done by continuous hinery as 
Co., at Mahan Station, W. Va A number of the other in t ntinuous tin mill, while the finishing will be done by 
dependent tin plate projects that were under way the pre he 1 sists of a continuous heating furnace 
year fared badly for various reasons. The plant of the Jack ghing f six stands tomat natcher 
n Iron & Tin Plate Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., was s wn tw tand vith table nd itomat 
wing to receivership proceeding plant ta ight loubler. Between the stands of rolls are conveying tables tot 
nills. Other tin plate works that wer lle at the end o ng t eets f1 I et ot rolls to anothet By th 
the year with no immediate prospects of resuming operat pt s the t g sheets will ery materially 
are the following: Marietta Sheet & lin Plate Co., Marietta reduced 
O., 4 mills; Juniata Steel & Iron Co., Greencastle, Ind., cor The I shee Bri Co., Mahan Stati W. Va., placed 
taining 6 mills; Atlanta Tin Plate Co., Atlanta, Ind., 4 mills; two sheet mills in operation during the year, while the Alle 
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gheny Steel & Iron Co., Avenue, Pa. added one and the Machine Shop Management 


Interstate Steel Co. at the same place added two. The Myers 
dale Sheet Steel Co., Meyersdale, Pa., is also installing two 
sheet mills, while the plant operated by Neal Bros., Pittsburg,. 
was sold for shipment to Buckhannon, W. Va. The National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. has just placed orders for the 
erection of six additional mills which will be in operation 


In continuing the subject of machine shop management the 
endeavor will be to avoid as much as possible the modern 


tendency toward multiplication of account books, blanks, cards 


nd the like. In practice we are liable to burd 
about the middle of the year. << oe of ‘n practice we are liable to burden ourselves 
Coke. with such a complexity of these’ things as finally to build up 
Curtailed iron production of course reduced coke manufac system costing more for maintenance that it is worth. It 


. S ne that ny eveten neh "We “nAet come P 
ture, and as the furnaces were blown out during the summer true that any system of benefit must cost something, and it 
: . s equall rue 1z f ( * syster ri] he . . 
months, ovens in the Connellsville region were shut down qually true that any one system will not be suitable for all 


7 : ses, but must be modified to s -ondi S 
At one period nearly 11,000 ovens were idle, and this con- ases, but must be modified t uit condition 


tinued for nearly three months in July, August and September "he offices are so arranged that the superintendent has a 

However, the resumption of blast furnaces in the last three public and a private office In the public office will be a 

months necessitated the firing of all available ovens and large table convenient for spreading out drawings, and desks 

less than 3,000 were idle at the close of the year. Prices for the superintendent, the two assistant superintendents and 

have not averaged up well and for furnace coke the average the chief inspector, as well as the usual filing cases, cases for 
f 


PROGRESS OF ORDERS. 


Day of Month 1/2/3/'4/5/6/7/8) 9 /10/11'12/13 14/15/16 '17 18 19 20 21/22 23 24 25/26 27 28/29 30/31 

Order Ree'd AN 
Drawings Ord FE 
Drawings Issued Me 
Pat Ord 
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FIC I PROGRESS BOA 
will not be much higher than $1.40, although higher prices technical publications, catalogues, et In the large, open 
have prevailed, while on foundry ct ke the average will be I ym of the tT I ulding 1S ample Space and desk room for 
close to $2. A number of new operations came in during the the purchasing clerk, cost clerk and two bookkeepers or as 
year, and the Frick Coke Co. added 500 ovens and has 500 stants should their services be necessary, and a special en 
under construction. Many of the independent steel interests re for the time clerk, with a convenient pay window 
that sought coal properties outside of the Connellsville region pening into the entrance passageway 
for coking purposes have been compelled to go back to the On the wall of the superintendent's public office is fixed a 
region for coke to average up their own. The Lackawanna rd, which, by the introducing and changing of small plugs, 
Steel Co.’s coking coal property is not up to expectations may represe { nN OT p! c fT nner the pt wress ol the work 
with the result that 300,000 tons will be purchased every year in the shops board is 37 m. wide and 27 in. high, and 
for three years from one Connellsville operator The price le from t heading te ruled one-in. squares by 
for the three years is $1.75 at the ovens After numerou whit ‘] L of f the hoard Che design is 
experiments with other cokes, exacting consumers are drifting “ I t ent t ea juare i &-in. hole 
back to the Connellsville product, and an era of much higher At thy ft are let ir to those given 
prices is looked for in the near future. The production of - niatol . ) email 
. s e - ‘ Lt ¥ iid ” riaCe | ali 
the region for the year will fall short of that of 1903, whi ' 
d , . rd y ‘ vhere orde run 
was considerably under the banner year 1902 pee ae ee dar 
I t er and » OF Uver the juares art 
: ; , ‘ fig f the mont! Fitted to t holes is a serie 
Che Douglasville Iron Co., Douglasville, Pa., has in a 
1 , . . | r met nluose - ’ 7 of ecirenls ‘ ot 
Stalled new rolls in its mills, which will soon be in oper tf wood or metal plugs, upote the 7g-In rcular face of 
ation, which may be gummed discs of white paper bearing the num 
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bers of the orders in the works. These plugs are moved daily 
from one hole to another as the work advances. Should it 
be desirable to leave a continuous record of the day of the 
month on which an order arrived at éach stage of progress, 
or passed through a certain department, there should be four 
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Name of Company. 
LIST OF PARTS 
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Date 


Name Material 


For each 
Machine 
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FIG. 2—SIZE, 5'4 x 814 IN. COLOR, WHITE. 


or more columns of holes for each day of the month, and a 
sufficient number of plugs with the order number indicated 
upon them to leave in the several holes as the work advances. 

The board shown is intended for regular orders for lots of 
machines or of assembled portions of them carried along to- 
gether. A similar board may be used for tracing the progress 
of job or experimental orders. It will be the duty of the 
cost clerk to make regular daily rounds of the shops, prefer- 
ably early in the forenoon, and note down in a small book 
carried for that purpose the facts necessary to make the 


Name of Company. 


LIST OF GREY IRON CASTINGS 
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FIG. 3—SIZE, 5% X 814 IN. COLOR, WHITE. 


changes on the board and on his return to the office to change 
the plugs to represent the progress of the work. The writer 
saw this plan used in a plant that included a number of 
buildings, some of them at quite a distance from the superin- 
tendent’s office, and realized what a saving of time and an- 
noyance it was and how many necessary questions it answered 
during the day. 
Handling Correspondence. 

The correspondence of the superintendent’s office will usu- 

ally be of a limited nature and relate chiefly to quotations 
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FIG. 4——SIZE, 5% x 814 IN. COLOR, WHITE. 


and purchase of materials. Letters of the purchasing clerk 
will be signed by the supe¢rintendent. All correspondence 
with the general office will be by the superintendent, although 
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he may refer such parts as he desires to heads of departments, 
through the assistant superintendent having charge of them 
Matters in reference to work done in and about the plant by 
outside parties should be arranged by correspondence, the 
nature of the work clearly specified, and if practicable a price 
should be fixed by the parties doing the work, and provision 
made for any extra work that may be found necessary. No 
contract for this class of work exceeding $50 should be valid 
until approved from the general office. 

All matters that can be conveniently typewritten should be 
done in that manner. The practice of taking letterpress 
copies of letters and other matter sent out is clumsy and 
involves too much subsequent labor. Replies to letters should 


Name of Company. 
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for 
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FIG. 5—SIZE, 5% x 8% IN. COLOR, WHITE. 


be duplicated by carbon attached to the answered letter and 
filed by the simple and efficient vertical system. 

The superintendent’s orders to the shop will be made in 
triplicate when the work is done under the jurisdiction of both 
assistant superintendents, each having a copy. These should 
be written in a carbon copy book with an indelible pencil. 
This book should be 514 in. x 8% in. of white paper, and have 
the proper leaves perforated for removal. Each leaf has a 
printed heading containing the name of the firm or company, 
the words “Superintendent’s Order,” a date line, and numbered 
consecutively in triplicate. These orders as given will contain 
the order number of the general office, and those made by the 
superintendent for small jobs to be made from drawings should 
specify drawing numbers for identification, and the general 
office numbers if ordered from that source. 

Shop Forms. 

Orders to the shop which affect the entire force, such for 
instance as a change in the hours of work, for shutting dow: 
€ ] 

Name of Company. Name of Company 


GREY IRON CASTINGS GREY IRON CASTIN 
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FIG. 6—S1zE, 814 xX II IN. COLOR, GREY. 
the works for repairs or holidays and similar matters will be a 
separate series, typewritten and carbon copies made for post- 
ing near the time clocks. They will be consecutively numbered 
and denominated “General Orders.” The assistant superin- 
tendents will use carbon copy books similar to that used by 
the superintendent, but of pink paper, for their orders to the 
foremen. These orders should have the name of the com- 
pany and the heading “Shop Orders, First Division,” and 
“Shop Orders, Second Division,” according to whether they 
are to be used by the first or second assistant superintendent 
A date line should be added, with sutiicient space for the 


4 
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usual rubber stamp. Each assistant superintendent will carry 
one of these books with him so as to be prepared to write an 
order at any time or place necessary. 

The foremen should have similar books, 4 in. x 6 in. in size, 
and of light blue paper, headed with the name of the com- 
pany, the words “Foreman’s Order.-.....Dep’t.” and date line. 
Whenever drawings do not sufficiently explain the work to 
the workman, or in the absence of drawings, the foreman will 
invariably make a written rather than give a verbal order. 
This order is retained by the workman as his authority for the 
work in case there may follow any question in relation to its 
correctness. And this idea will be followed all the way 
through, not endeavoring to remember things that are proper 
subjects for record, not burdening the mind with dates, sizes, 
amounts, etc., but recording them, writing them down, stamp- 
ing a name and a date upon them and placing them on file, 
where they may be conveniently referred to in case any ques- 
tion arises. The carbon copy books may be conveniently used 
for sketches as well as written matter, and often with more 
comprehensive meaning. A good sketch with dimensions can 
scarcely ever be made to mean what was not intended. Some- 
times writing is weak in this respect, particularly if carelessly 
done. 

Che superintendent, assistants, foremen, clerks and all others 
requiring use of name, date, approval, receipt, and similar mat- 
ters should be provided with rubber stamps. They should date 
every blank, sketch or memornadum that passes through their 
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UMN AT RIGHT SHOULD BE “NUMBER DELIVERED.” ) 


hands unless it already bears a stamp of even date, and it will 
be safer to do so then, the name being stamped as well as the 
date. 

The regular routine method of passing orders through the 
works, and the books and blanks necessary for carrying out 
these methods will be as follows, it being understood that 
many of the smaller parts of the machines being manufactured 
are made in large numbers and turned into the finished parts 
store room, from which they are drawn on proper requisi- 
tions when needed for assembling. 

Orders for Machines and Parts. 


Orders are supposed to be given by the general manager for 
complete machines, usually in lots of varying numbers accord- 
ing to the size of the machines and the requirements of the 
market. The superintendent’s orders will ordinarily be for 
groups of parts. For instance, in building lathes the general 
manager orders a lot of 25 of 24-in. swing. The superintend- 
ent makes orders for 25 head stocks, tail stocks, carriages 
with rests, aprons, etc. Then for 25 beds complete and of 
different lengths as specified by the general office order, and 
later on orders the lot, or certain parts of it, as may be neces- 
sary, to be erected and made ready for final inspection. 

Copies of the superintendent’s order will be given to each of 
his assistants. The first assistant will make his order to the 
drawing room, pattern shop, stock room, foundry and forge 
shop and will see that the necessary drawings go to the second 
assistant; that the patterns go to the foundry; that material 
is furnished on the foremen’s requisitions; that the foundry 
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makes the castings and that the forge shop gets out the forg- 
ings. Small castings and forgings may already be complete 
in the finished parts store room ready for use in assembling. 
Malleable iron, steel, brass and bronze castings are considered 
as purchased stock or material if the establishment is not 
equipped for making them. In consequence, the purchasing 
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clerk will order them, receiving the proper patterns from the 
pattern shop. The storekeeper will receive and receipt to the 
purchasing clerk and issue them to the proper departments 
with an invoice of their numbers, weights, cost, etc. The in- 
formation for making the orders for stock, materials and pur- 
chased parts is derived from the drawing room which fur- 
nishes lists of parts of the different machines as well as of the 
different kinds of material used in their manufacture. These 
lists are on white paper 514 in. x 8% in. As many sheets are 
used as may be necessary and fastened together with the 
staple binder. There should be a sufficient number of copies 
made to supply one copy to the superintendent, each assistant 
and each foreman doing work on the parts and requiring them, 
as well as to others as the superintendent may require. Those 
going to the foremen may have unnecessary sheets omitted. 
For instance, the foreman of forge shop will not want a list 
of castings, etc. 
Requisition Forms. 
lhe list of gray iron castings here shown is followed by 
that for mallezble iron, steel, brass and bronze castings, and 
these by the list of forgings, specifying materials, and lastly 


by the list of purchased parts and materials. As these lists 
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are quite similar for the several machines, as for instance, a 
series of lathes differing principally in the size, the matter 
may be nearly all printed. Materials from which forgings 
are to be made may be briefly marked thus: WI wrought 
iron, CS cast steel, TS tool steel,- etc. 
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The blank shown in Fig. ¢, will include bolts, nuts, washers, 

cap, gib and t scre b ‘ ' tub 

square and round co too] 

stee], and similar stocl 
The first assistant superintendent will have made out the 

order to the foreman of the foundry for gray iron castings 


on the form in Fig. 6. The blank is perforated down the 
enter. The right hand portion is torn off and sent to_the 
foundry. The other half is used to check the number of 
pieces and weights as the castings are received. Their weight 
will be added to the material card. 

The requisition for forgings is Fig. 7. This is filled out in 
duplicate, the first half being retained to check receipts of 
forgings upon.and the second half is sent to the foreman of 
the forge shop as his authority for doing the work, for which 
stock will habitually be stored in the forge shop, having been 
delivered in bulk by the storekeeper and charged. It is to 
be checked on forgings delivered, each lot bearing its pro- 
portion of waste according to the job and stock used. A 
special account of this stock is kept by the storekeeper, charg 
ing additions and crediting with forgings turned out 
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The requisition for materials is Fig. 8. This is filled out in 
duplicate and sent entire to the storekeeper, who retains the 
first half and sends the second half with the materials where 
they are ordered by a note at the bottom of the first half. He 
fills in the costs for the guidance of the foreman to which it is 
sent. 

The requisition for purchased parts, parts that are pur- 
chased in a finished or nearly finished condition for use, is 
Fig. 9. 

Before the job starts in shop a stout card is prepared to re- 
ceive the costs of material and labor expended upon it. The 
front of this card is shown in Fig. 10. The card has a list 
of the usual materials given in one column, while the other 
is left blank for the other articles used. The weights, num- 
ber of pieces and the cost, as shown by the storekeeper’s in- 
voice received with the articles is also written in by the fore- 
men. The back of card shows time spent on the job as per 
Fig. 11. 

This time the foreman obtains from the employe’s job 
cards, registered in the time clock as hereafter described. 
This material and cost card will go with the work from one 
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department to another, receiving its additions of material and 
labor account as it passes along and furnishing, when the 
job 1s completed a correct material and labor account of the 
work, and is turned in to the cost clerk. 

rhese blanks are made of different colors to assist in their 
ready identification, as it is well known that colors appeal 
to the sight much quicker than does the printed heading. The 
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‘olors of the different blanks are so arranged that similar 
colors do not appear in the same department for different 
purposes. The blanks are arranged to suit regular printer’s 
sizes of paper, which is usually 17 in. x 22 in., and cardboard, 
which is 22 in. x 28 in. It is not necessary or advisable that 
all blanks shall. be of a uniform size, although there should be 
no more different sizes than necessity or convenience de 
mands. They may be ruled horizontally for convenience in 
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Time 
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IN. STRAW COLORED CARD BOARD. 


writing if desired, but many prefer them plain, particularly 
in the smaller sizes. 
Labor Accounting. 

It is now proper to describe the method by which labor is 
accounted for. There is in vogue in the different shops of 
the country many and various styles and forms of time cards 
for recording the time of employes on different jobs of work 
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o1 different operation 1 piece rf ( ne job \ fferent order 
large majority of these require the employ l ber 
ing upon them his disagreeable t ie mi l 
que tiy not correct It 1s dith It to te “W ima ! ‘ 
want to make out a time card, but « ] p m 
the fact well enough, and all have heard men grow! ab is 
und say, “I’m a machinist it a bookkeeper or e! hare . 
if they don’t swea uloud they are apt to think it d t ihove 
injures their efficiency st s much Va gist t ‘ ne #i 
clocks hav een cle Vise ] to re nedy these m ‘ 1 1 i eT to detet ine 
ore ‘ or less degree they have helped matters q } b from 
deal. One f the most practi ot é tl é y | t ropping to the 
International Card Recorder In tl clock 1 lropp c | f plet S ) ght, and receiv 
nt i receptacle, i ve l presse 1 and 1 oe igs t! W l he night be till 
rctual time to the minute $s p ited 1 time card T x il | { { i« but the number of 
space alloted to it. The changes from A. M. to P. M. as w es W ps, « nfusiot In our case this is 
as that from day to day are performed automatically by the t tamp, “Completed,” when the job 
clock mechanism A lever erated by the workm changes 1 If the nplet ing the day the work 
the position of the card from “in’ it” according the \ \ n stamp »» card before drop 
man beginning or quitting worl card r f the | ct of tl rrangement for job 
ficient leneth to contain week's ecord, nd sp pa ] tt I een iy ompt the time shown on 
are provided for overtim: They are made out by the t gregates the amount wn by the 
keeper and placed in the “out” rack on Saturday after the by wl he is paid h ) time cards are 
men have quit work hey hav he workmat me an se t r tot ed for the day time 
number at the top and are kept speci k Cc t 1 er t being ed, “Job Time Only 
the side of the clock from which the workme ppr h it 1 “Jol e Only OU 
that they may < tak le proper card out 1 the ca ( keep t sfer the nm the ob cards to 
tep te the CK t p t] hour pass to tl < < tl ) wl I l Ip Fig 13 This book 
iD ite rf ti ) nd drop it to the the t | weekly account if 
Name of Us p y 4 
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N N\ 
q never 
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n d“D I ind placed ler t O naterial and 
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asce the proper distribut t t nd the cost 
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pleted. The foren t he is ’] I ete 
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by the storekeeper and the other filled out with the costs and 
sent with the articles to the department requiring them. 
Fig. 14 is the form to be used. 

In filling out this blank the. words “Defective Material, 
Spoiled Material, Lost Material, and Rejected Parts,” that 


are not needed may be erased by drawing a line through them. 
Name 


SPECIAL MATE 


Name of Company. 
SPECIAL MATERIAL REQUISITION. 


Order No. Date, Order No. 
The following 
reason of DEF 
LOST MATERI 
PARTS OF MA 


The following is required by reason 
of DEFECTIVE, SPOILED OR LOST 
MATERIAL OR REJECTED PARTS, 
OF MACHINES. 


Past Mate 


No 


Material ei 
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FIG. I14-—-SIZE, 8% X II IN. COLOR, BRIGHT RED. 
These articles will be charged by the foreman on the ma- 
terial card and to the labor account, adding so much to the 
cost of the work. 

We will now consider consumable stock, material, tools and 
supplies and how they are to be treated. Coal for boilers, for 
cupolas, for forge shops; coke for foundry and forge shop, 
charcoal for forge shop; wood, etc., will be purchased in large 
quantities, as will also, molding sand for foundry and stored 
for use. Returns of amounts used will be made to the cost 
clerk weekly. This return for fuel is on Fig. 15. The weekly 
return for molding sand, etc., will be similar form. These are 
filled out in duplicate, one part being retained by the de- 
partment from which it comes. 

Consumable stock, materials and tools for the different de- 
partments are drawn on requisitions made in duplicate, one 
part retained by the storekeeper and the other returned with 
the articles as an invoice, by which method each foreman may 
know the expense in his department for these articles, as well 
as the expense of each of his men in this respect. By con- 
sumable articles is meant, of course, waste, oil, files, brushes, 
emery and emery cloth, and all similar articles issued by the 
storekeeper and consumed or worn out in the shop. Fig. 16 
is the blank. These requisitions will not be sent to the store 
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FIG. I5—SIZE, 54%4 x 8% IN. COLOR, CHOCOLATE. 


room by the workmen, but by an errand boy, who may 
profitably be employed in one large, or two or three small 
departments. 

It will have been noticed that little has been said in this 
article as to the form of books to be used. The reason is 
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that with the exception of such as have been described, they 
are the ordinary ones that need no special mention, and the 
proper ones will readily suggest themselves. The manufac- 
turers of the time clock mentioned herein furnish a very com- 
pact and useful form of pay roll ledger in which the names 
of employes need be written only once in three months. The 
“loose leaf’ system will be found very convenient for the 
bookkeepers. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 





CINCINNATI, Jan 3.—The closing month of the year 1904 
was the best in point of new orders among the machine 
tool manufacturers. There has been an improvement in 
domestic as well as foreign trade. The shops begin the 
new year with enough orders in hand to keep them busy 
and the universal comment is that 1905 presents a most 
encouraging prospect. During 1904 the falling off in do- 
mestic business and the general depression in the machine 
tool industry encouraged efforts for the development of 
foreign business which had been neglected in the boom 
period preceding. These efforts are now being rewarded. 
It is also noted that machinery jobbers who had previous- 
ly declined to interest themselves in foreign business are 
now seeking to make a market for machine tools abroad. 


= = 
Name of Company. H Nam 
SUPPLY REQUISITION, ' SUPPLY R 
for Dep't. | for 
Date ' 
Workman's Name, Workman's Nam 
No. i No. 
Articles Cost 
mE ~ TR mEview 
FIG. 16—SIZE, 5'4 x 8% IN. COLOR, MANILA 


The high state of efficiency and expansion of local shop 
facilities which was developed during the activities of 
1903 left but little opportunity or necessity for further ad- 
ditions to shop equipment. However, the increasing use 
of high speed steels has made the machines of greater 
power imperative in order to utilize completely the new 
advantage. The use of high speed steel has tended to 
increase output and machines are being driven at higher 
speed in all of the shops than a year ago. Many of the 
manufacturers of this city employ the premium plan, and 
where this system is in vogue employes use the high 
speed steel up to capacity. In other shops where men 
are paid a fixed wage rate there is no disposition to dis- 
parage or combat the use of these tools, but naturally the 
increase in output depends upon the efficiency of the 
workman. Reports are to the effect that oftener than 
otherwise machines are driven up to full capacity, but we 
hear of instances where shop managers did not believe it 
good policy to drive the machines to the limit. There 
can be no doubt that the introduction of high speed steels 
has increased the output of the shops, without making 
it necessary to provide additional machinery. It is in- 
teresting to note that machine tool builders are construct- 
ing machines which are adapted to the use of high speed 
steel and that in this construction work a certain kind of 
steel is adopted as the standard, and the machines are 
built with a view to using that particular make. 
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December orders in a general way called for prompt de- 
livery, but in some instances the manufacturer was asked 
to defer shipment and invoice until after Jan. 1, in order 
that the purchase might go into the record and account 
of the purchaser in the new year. It is not expected that 
January will be an active month in point of orders as 
that is the annual stock-taking time, when traveling men 
are in assisting in such work, and in conference with the 
heads of concerns, and the time in which the policies, 
probable expenditures, and the general plan of business 
procedure for the year is outlined. 

Foundation work is under way on the new plant of the 
Cincinnati Engine & Pump Co. at the corner of Cook and 
Alfred streets. The lot is 90 x 122 ft. and the plans call 
for a three-story structure. The company is to engage in 
the manufacture of fire engines. 

The Ledge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. reports decided 
improvement in orders, with the outlook for 1905 ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

The John Steptoe-Shaper Co. enjoyed a heavy month’s 
business in December and states that January shipments 
will be very heavy. 

The Rahn-Mayer-Carpenter Co. notes continued im- 
provement in demand for lathes. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Co. is now thoroughly es- 
tablished in its new building and with a decided increase 
for orders for drills during December, the year closed sat- 
isfactorily with the company. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. reports an un- 
usually heavy month in point of orders in December, and 
the company is finding difficulty in turning out their ma 
chines rapidly enough to satisfy customers. 

The Cincinnati Planer Co. enjoyed a decided improve- 
ment in the closing months of 1904 and is now busy. 


Monthly Prices of Iron and Steel Products. 

In the following table, which we take from the Bulletin of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, are given the aver- 
age monthly prices of leading articles of iron and steel at 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg in 1903 and 1904. The prices 
named are per ton of 2,240 pounds, except for bar iron, which 
} 


is quoted by the 100 pounds. At Philadelphia prices of bar 


iron are quoted from store but at Pittsburg from mill. At 
Philadelphia the prices given for bar iron are in all cases 
net. Prices of No. 1 anthracite foundry pig iron at Philadel- 
phia are preserved for comparison with former years, this 
grade of pig iron having been the standard grade from 1842 
until the present time. The original table gives prices on 
Bessemer pig iron and Bessemer billets, but these are covered 


in our own tables which appear elsewhere. 
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January, 1908.. $23.50 $24.00 $20.50 $2050 $2.20 $2.00 
February . 23.75 23.75 20.00 20.50 2.20 2.00 
arch 24.50 19.50 20.87 2.20 10 
April ae 24.90 19.10 20.45 2.20 0 
ay.. 24.50 3 18.62 19.87 2.16 2.00 
June 23.50 A 18.00 18.87 2.08 1.77 
July »? 00 19.00 17.50 17.9 01 1.70 
August - 19.37 18.00 15.81 16.04 1.93 1.70 
September 18.75 17.50 14.94 15.2) 1.41 1.30 
October 17.0) 16.70 14.05 14.20 1.s1 1.70 
November a 16.37 16.00 13.75 13.00 1.71 14 
December 15.40 15.85 13.75 12.80 1.71 1.30 
January, 1904. 15.87 15.50 13.50 12.81 1.71 1,30 
February ..... 15.00 1) 13.50 12.75 1.71 1,31 
March. ........ 16.70 15.45 13.00 13.17 1.71 1.38 
April ates 18.37 15.75 13.75 13 09 1.71 1.50 
ay.. : ; 15.85 15.40 13.55 12 #2 1.71 1.50 
June. e 14.50 15.19 13.31 12.27 1.71 1.50 
July. x 14.12 14.44 13.12 11.2 1.71 1.50 
August 14.55 15.00 13.00 11.89 1.71 10 
September 15.50 15.00 12.87 11.75 1.71 1.50 
October. : 16.25 15.12 13.19 12.30 1.71 1.50 
November ate 17.70 16.40 14.75 14.25 1.71 1.52 
December . 20.25 17.62 16.00 15 85 1.81 1.76 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


{If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
fron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :- 





The John G. Duncan Co., Knoxville Tenn., whose building, 
office and stock were recently destroyed by fire is in new 
quarters and the owner of the building which the company 
occupied will rebuild at once. The company desires best deal- 
ers’ prices on wood working machinery, portable engines on 
wheels and sills, traction engines from 6 to 20 h. p., both new 
ind second hand. 

The Hygienic Floor Machine Co., Utica, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000. The company will 
manufacture a device invented by G. William Goodier, one of 
the directors, for cleaning polished and tiled floors 

The Acme Mfg. Co., Sioux City, Ia., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $6,000. The company will manufacture a tire 
bolt wrench and a wheel stand. It has a patent on the wheel 
stand and has applied for a patent on the wrench. The two 
articles are intended to facilitate work on tires of all kinds 
of wheels. The company expects to erect a plant. 

The John Lauer Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000, all paid in. Incorporators 
ire: John Lauer, William J. Ashton, John P. Lauer and 
Peter Lauer. The company will manufacture machinery and 
tools of all kinds. 

The Milwaukee Heating Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture furnaces 
and heating apparatus. Incorporators are: Hubert J. Rock, 
George Linder, and John Reich, all of Milwaukee. 

The Interstate Tron & Steel Co., Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $400,000. Incorporators are: Ben- 
jamin B. Morris, H. M. Goldsmith and H. D. Levy. 

The D. W. Payne Controller & Engineering Co., New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capital of $48,000. In- 
corporators are: FE. P. Hampson and W. A. Robinson, of 
New York, and D. W. Payne, of Elmira 

The Standard Machine & Supply Co., Columbus, O., has 
heen incorporated with a capital of $15,000. Incorporators 
are: Sarah D. Standish, George FE. Standish, Carrie F. Stan- 
dish, Minnie E. Thompson and John E. Fergus 

The Union Fire Arms Co., Toledo, O., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $200,000. Incorporators are: John 
Wiskenhiser, J. H. Householder, A. B. Tillinghast, G. B. Col- 
ton and G. E. Rouse. 

The Atlas Pneumatic Tool Co., Fostoria, O., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. Incorporators are: FE 
W. Allen, M. M. Carr, M. M. Thomas, C. B. Hall and F. C. 
Ve yn 

The Youngstown Furnace & Supply Co., Youngstown, O., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. Incor 
porators are: Leon Geschwind, F. H. Jennings, Alvin Rice, 
Fred Mattmueller Jr. and L. H. Young 

The Ecker Pressing Machine Co., Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $12,000, to manufacture machinery 
ind hardware. Incorporators are: Jacob Ecker, Louis Ecker 
ind William Zoeller. 


Fires and Accidents - 

The Peru Steel Castine Co. Pern, Ind., sustained a loss of 
$150,000 on the nicht of Dec. 20, in the destruction of its large 
plant. excepting four of the smaller buildings. The plant com- 
prised five large buildings, one 600 x &o ft., and nine smaller 
structures. The company was organized in 1roor. with Philip 
Matter, of Marion, as president, and G. A. Swartwout, of 
Peru, general manager. The capital stock originally was 
S2n0.000. hut later was raised to $600,000 At first the com- 
pany employed 100 men and manufactured car couplers and 


other railroad castings. The business grew until] in less than 
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a vear 600 men were employed Two vears ago there was 
a change in the mat ment and the amount of work de- 
creased until 200 employes were at work and finally the plant 
was closed entirely. It is feared that the plant will not be 
rebuilt. Because of the crippling of the fire department of 
Logansport, Ind., by sending engines and men to the Peru 
fire, the implement store of E. M. Watts & Co., Logansport, 
burned for an hour unchecked, causing a loss of nearly $50,000 

The foundry of the Canadian Copper Co., Copper Cliff, Ont., 
was completely destroyed by fire Dec. 20. Many patterns were 
destroyed. The ruins are being cleared preparatory to re- 
building. 

The plant of the Fleetwood Foundry & Machine Co., Fleet- 
wood, Pa., was damaged by fire Dec. 21. The warehouse was 
saved. Loss, $12,000. 

Solomon & Co., machinists, Philadelphia, sustained a loss 
of $22,000 by fire Dec. 21. They are now located at 909 San- 
son street. 





New Construction :— 

The National Sheet Metal Co., Peru, IIl., recently incor 
porated, has increased the capacity of its plant and expects 
within a few months to manufacture nickel steel with its 
patented polish machine, in addition to nickelzinc, brasszinc, 
hronzezine and copperzine and nickeltin, brasstin, bronzetin 
and coppertin: also zinc glazier points. The company expects 
to increase its last vear’s output of 600,000 pounds by 400,000 
pounds in zine and tin, and perhaps, double the amount of 
plated steel. The company intends to build in the spring pri 
viding it can dispose of its recent plant during the season 

The Johnson Mfz. Co., Urbana, O., manufacturer of tin and 
galvanized iron railroad ware, has enlisted new capital and 
made extensive improvements to its plant. The company als 
manufactures rural free delivery mail boxes. It has been 
organized two vears and the business has steadily increased 

The report published in Southern newspapers that the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Tron & Railroad Co. will enlarge its steel plant 
at Ensley, Ala., increasing its output so percent. is, we are 
officially informed, without foundation. 

The Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., which recently 
increased its capital from $250,000 to $500,000, has purchased a 
plot of ground on which it intends to erect a building. The 
company is continually adding to its equipment in order to 
keep in the lead in the market. It is a close corporation and 
the capital stock is held entirely by people who are employed 
in the concern. The company has recently issued two hand- 
some pamphlets—one giving views of the city of New York 
and of the Hecla Tron Works plant and the other, views of 
New York’s sub-way, showing stations and other construction 
erected by the Hecla Iron Works 

The Elmira Heater Co., Elmira, N. Y., is placing on the 
market a cast iron sectional boiler. The company has had its 
product manufactured for it, but has decided to erect its own 
foundry and do its own pattern work, foundry and machine 
work; also do any job work that may come to it 

The Southern Metal & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., will erect 
a foundry at Litchfield, TI. 

The Hoefer Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., has completed the erec- 
tion of its new plant. The main building is 120 x 60 ft., three 
stories with an L 42 x 60 ft., along the Illinois Central tracks 
On the first floor are located the office, pattern room and 
general machine shop. In the L are located the blacksmith 
shop, store room and japanning room. On the second floor 
is the machine shop, where the higher grade of machinery 
is manufactured and special machines built. The line of ma- 
chinery built by the company includes drill presses, power 
metal saws, horizontal drilling and boring machines, vertical 
boring machines and special machinery. 

The Maryland Car Wheel Mfg. Co., Cumberland, Md., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $25,000, will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of a self-lubricating car wheel. The 
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charter also calls for the manufacture of various kinds of cars 
and mining supplies. Incorporators are: John Duroth, the 
inventor; Conrad G. Smith, John T. Edwards, Conrad Hous- 
roth and James Thomas 

Jackson & Edwards are erecting a large building at Green- 
cove Springs, Fla., for the manufacture of turpentine tools 
The firm will be known as the Turpentine Tool Mfg. Co. 

The shops of John Thompson & Co., Beloit, Wis., recently 
destroyed by fire, will be rebulit. The forge department was but 
little damaged and work in that part of the plant has already 
heen resumed. 

Janson Bros., who will remove their plant from Oxford, N 
T.. to Columbia, Pa., have purchased five acres on which to 
build their new plant. The first building to be erected will 
be about 100 x 40 ft., which will be used for the operation of 
a merchant and bar iron mill. Employment will be given to 
300 men 

The Hoxie-Kells Machine Co., Florence, Ala., has secured 
the manufacturing right for a patent guard and will! install 
machinery for its manufacture: also add enough iron working 
machinery to equip a first-class machine shop for manufac 
turing special work. The Sheffield Rolling Mill will make the 
special rolls and roll the steel for the guards. An addition will 
he built to the plant in the spring 

\lachinerv is now being installed in the shop 
Santa Fe Railroad at La Tunta, Colo., which has just be 
completed by C. A. Fellows, of Topeka, Kas., who had tl 
contract These buildings. which have cost about $00 
000, will be equipped and put into operation Feb. 1. TI 
shops will employ about 800 men 

The foundatien has been laid for the addition to t 
plant of the James Leffel Co., Springfield, O A larga 
part of the tools and machinery for the equipment of the 
oe neral char 1 c heen ardered hy Gener 1 Manager 
Sparks 

The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
increase the capacity of its plant by the addition of so 
ovens. Work on the new equipment wi comm tate 


month 


The American Pulley C: Philadelphia. will erect in tl 
Spring, a building so x 150 ft 
The Sumter Machinery Co., Charleston, S. C.. will soo 


start the erection of foundry and machine shop buildines 


The Lackawanna railroad will begin this week to mov: 
to the new shops at Keyser Valley, near Scranton, P 
A new water power plant to be located on the banl 
of the American River at Alta Station. 60 miles from § 
amento, Cal., by the Central California Flectric Co., wi 


hav 


1 


e the highest head of anv in existence. The plant 


the water 


will have a capacity of 25,000 horsepower and 
after passing the present pumping station at Alt will be 

irried by a canal to a point where a drop of 2,100 ft 
can be obtained. The Platt Iron Works, Dayton, O., will 
design the hydraulic machinery 

The Carthage Grain Door Co.. Carthage, Co., recently 
incorporated, wili manufacture a patent grain door for 
freight cars. A building will be purchased or erected for 
the use of the company. 

The Catawissa Car Foundry Co Catawissa Pa.. has 
been absorbed by the Pennsylvania Car Works 1 
will put the plant in Operation earlv this vear 


The A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa., has recently taken 
in order for 30 horsepower traction engines 
which send them to Feypt for general farm use 

The properties of the Coxev Steel & Silica Sand C 
Mt. Vernon, O., have been sold by the teceiver to H. N 
Hills. of Gambier, who is acting as agent for the Im 
perial Co., a concern composed of Eastern men. The price 
paid was $275,000 


